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“Tae woRTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIO, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Gothe. 
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MR, HOWARD GLOVER’S 


SECOND 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
AT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
THIS DAY, 


SATURDAY, OcToBEeR 15TH, 1864, 


CoMMENCING AT Two O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 


GRAND VOLUNTEER CONCERT, 


Under the immediate patronage of 
VISCOUNT RANELAGH, 
Colonel Commanding the South Middlesex Volunteers. 


MILITARY BAND. 
Artists already engaged :~ 
Miss LOUISA PYNE and Miss SUSAN PYNE. 
Mdlle. LIEBHARDT. 
By kind permission of M. Jullien.) 
Mdme. FLORENCE LANCIA. Mdme. LOUISA VINING. 
Mdme. LAURA BAXTER and Miss BANKS. 

Miss PALMER. Mdme. HENRIE. Malle. DI ROSSI. 
Mdlle. ELVIRA BEHRENS. Mdme. MARCHESI. 
Mdme. SEDLATZEK. Miss FLORENCE pe COURCY. 

Mrs. HARRIETTE LEE. Miss LEFFLER. 
Miss STABBACH and Mdme. HELEN PERCY. 
Miss AGNES ROHAN. 
(From Milan—her first appearance in England.) 
Miss FANNY ARMYTAGE, and Miss EMILY SOLDENE, 
(Pupil of Mr. Howard Glover.) 
Mr. ELLIOT GALER. Mr. RENWICK. 
Signor MARCHESI. Mr. ELLMORE. Signor DODONOFY 
Mr. LEONARD WALKER, and 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
Solo Violin, Mr. HENRY BLAGROVE. 
Violoncello, Mr. CHARLES HARPER, Jun. 
Trumpet, Mr. T. HARPER. Cornet, Mr. LEVY. 
Pianoforte, Herr FRITS HARTVIGSON, 
(From Copenhagen, Pianist to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and Her Majesty the 
jueen of Denmark), and 
Malle, RIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 


THE LONDON CHORAL UNION, 200 Voices, 
WILL SING SEVERAL Part Sonas. 
Conductor . .+ Mr. VERREKER. 


Scenes from Donizetti's 


“DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT,” 
Manu, Miss LOUISA PYNE. Counrass, Miss SUSAN PYNE. 


Mrs. HOWARD PAUL 
Will give, for the first time in London, her 
LIVING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS GENERAL GARIBALDI, 
And Sing, in appropriate Costume, the famous Hymn, “ To Rome or To DEaTs.” 





a Beyepicr, Signor Arpit1, Mr. Frank Mort, Mr. Linpsey SLoPER, 
he t. Exite Berger, Mr. W, H. Monraomery, and Mr. Howarp GLovER. 
rices—Stalls, 5s. Dress Circle, 4s, First Circle, 3s. U. i 
. ’ y , 3s. pper Circle and Pit, 2s, 
Galleries (containing seats for several hundred people), 1st, 1s. 2nd, 6d. 
Tickets and places to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre from 10 te 5 daily, 
and at Messrs, Duncan Davison’s, 244, Regent Street. 





BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) 
SATURDAY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, BRADFORD. 





HE Directors are prepared to negotiate with Artists of 

tion to a dace s bility, whose talents are calculated to afford amusement and instruc- 
Applicatieg and appreciating audience. 

Mr CoO from Touring Parties, with fall particulars, addressed to the Secre- 

+ OLIVIER, Bradford, Yorkshire, will receive every attention. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED. 
On MONDAY next, OCTOBER 17, will be performed Auber's celebrated Opera, 
MASANIELLO, 
Elvira, Madame Parepa; Fenella, Mdlle. Rosa Girand (from the Academie Imperiale 
Paris); Alphonso, Mr. H. Bond; Pietro, Mr. Weiss; Borella, Mr. Aynsley Cook ; 
Lorenzo, Mr. C. Lyall; Selva, Mr. E. Dussek ; and Masaniello, Mr. Charles Adams 
(from the Royal Opera, Berlin, his second appearance in England). 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
The Incidental Divertissement will be supported by Mdlles. Duchateau and Bonfanti, 
and Messrs. H, and F, Payne. 
Private Boxes from 10s, 6d. upwards; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. and 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 
No charge for booking places. Commence at 8 every evening. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


ENGAGEMENT OF MR. SANTLEY. 
POSITIVLEY THE LAST TWO NIGHTS. 











M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his BENEFIT will take place on 
Tugspay, which will be positively the Last Nicut of the Season. 


{ Motte. LIEBHART. 


VOCALISTS pee a { Ma SANTLEY. 

PIANISTE ... exe Motte. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 

VIOLIN eon pe ‘a “a on ae <n ae M. LOTTO, 
ConDUcTOR M. JULLIEN. 


THE DANISH NATIONAL VOCALISTS 


AND 
THE BAND OF THE DANISH GUARDS 
Admission, One Shilling. 


M. JULLIEN’S BAL D’OPERA. 
HER MAJESTY’'S THEATRE. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 191s. DOORS OPEN AT 9.30. P.M. 
Dancing commence at 10. Supper at 1. Carriages ordered at 5. 
BALL TICKETS, 10s. 6D. 


STRING QUARTETTE. 
First-rate QUARTETTE PARTY is wanted for 


Four Weeks in Scotland. Letters, giving names and stating terms, may be 
addressed to X, care of Mr. Dz Monti, 101 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


MISS FANNY ARMYTAGE 
Will Sing THIS DAY at 
Mr. HOWARD GLOVER’'S CONCERT, 


MISS FANNY ARMYTAGE 


ILL Sing the Soprano part in the “MOUNT OF 
OLIVES,” and “HYMN OF PRAISE,” at SHEFFIELD, October 26, 
and at Mr. Tuurnam’s Concert, Reigate, October 31st. 


ISS BANKS and Mapamze LAURA BAXTER will 

Sing the Duet from the popular Operetta of Once too Often, “* OH GLORIOUS 

AGE OF CHIVALRY,” at Mr. Howarp Giover'’s Concert at Drury Lane Theatre 
this day. 


M R. FRANK ELLMORE will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” at Mr. Howarp Giover’s Grand Concert Tals Dar, and 
at the Pimlico Institution, October 21. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
1 STRAND MUSICK HALL will OPEN on 


artistes :—Vocalists: Mdlle. Rosa Wilks. 


Maile. Fanny Molidoff, Prima Soprano of the principal Concerts of France, Germany, 
Prussia, Belgium, &c. ; Mdlle, Carlotta Mayer, of the principal Concerts of France, 
Belgium, Germany, &c. Instrumentalists—Violin, Signor Giovanni Adelmann, prin- 
cipal violinist at the Conservatoire de Milan ; Cornet-a-Piston, M. Duhem, professor 
at the Conservatoire Royale at Brussels ; Pianoforte, M. Tito Mattei, pianist to his 
Majesty the King of Italy. 


ORCHESTRA. 
First Violin. — Principal, Herr Strebinger; Messrs. Mackenzie, °J. Russell, C. 
Greesleach, J. Marsh, A. Haynes. 

Second Violin.—Prineipal, Mr. J, Newsham; Messrs, Gunois, J. Marshall, T. Porter. 
Violins Principal.—Mr. H. Smyden; Mr. Thompson. 
Violoncellos.—Principal and Solo, Mr. W. F. Reed; Mr. Schroeder. 

Contra Bassi.—Principal, Mr. W. Castell; Mr. Vernon Percival. 
Flates.—Principal and Solo, Mr. A. Wells; Mr. J. Edwards. 
Oboes.—Principal and Solo, Mr. C. Engle; Mr. A. Lane. 
Claridnettes.—Principal and Solo, Mr. G. Tyler; Mr. J. Tyler. 
Bassoons.—Principal and Solo, Mr. W. B. Wooten; Mr. 8. Anderson. 
Horns.—Principal, Mr. W. Handley ; Mr. J. Titley. 
Cornets.—Prineipal and Solo, Mr. A. Boulcourt; Messrs. J. Davis, R. H. Stratford, 
Trombones.—Alto, Mr. F. Kendall. Tenor, Mr. R. Rochester. Basso, Mr. J. Maris. 
Euphonium.—Signor A. Jannotta. mpany.—Mr. T. 8. Chipp. 
Grosse Casse.—Mr. F, Buxton. Side Drum, Triangle, &c —Mr. C. Thompson. 
Harp.—Mr. Stratford. Musical Director.—Mr. F. Kingsbury. 





Private boxes, 10s. 6d.; box stalls, 2s. 6d.; balcony and stalls, 2s.; area, 1s. 
Box office, 17, Wellington Street. 


TRAND MUSICK HALL—TWO-GUINEA 

SEASON TICKETS.—A: LIMITED NUMBER OF ANNUAL TICKETS, 

conferring the privilege of entrée to the Private Inauguration this Evening, (Saturday) 
the 15th inst., to be had at the Box-office, 17, Wellington Street. 


ILLIE PAPE, of Alabama, visits Dumfries, Castle 
Douglas; Kirkeudbright, Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Penrith, 
Liverpodl, Litchfield, Leamington; Banbury, Lynn, Sandringham; Norwich, Pen- 
zance, Truro, Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Sidmouth, up to 15th November, he then 
visits Belfast, Armagh, Dublin, &c, For engagements, please address 9 Sono Square, 
London, W. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Franois Rosinxsow, Vicar Choral.of the Cathedral of Christ’s Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs. CaMPBELL BLAcK accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
and Guitar. All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &€., 
to be addressed to herat 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


‘RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform 

her Friends and Pupiis that she has returned to town for the season. Her 

Soirées for the practice of Vocal Concerted Music will commence as usual in November 
at her residence, 50, Bedford Square. 


ADAME PAREPA begs to announce her change of 


residence, and requests that all communications may now be addressed to 
her at 17 Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will return to Town for 
the Season, on the conclusion of her engagements in Italy, the end of 
October. Communications for engagements, &., to be addressed to her at 16 
Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Naples, October 4th. ° 























Miss HELEN HOGARTH (Mrs. Ricnarp Royery), 
begs to inform her. friends and popils that she has returned to town for the 
season.—10, Gloucester Cresent, Regent's. Park, N.W. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 


composed by M. Biumenraan, at Mr. Hatun’s Concer’ 
ctober 27. "7 . Tt, at Manchester, 


R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing in Italian, 
German, and Engli to inf 
returned to town for the: me igguriymen te tease 


ERR WILHELM GANZ begs to inform his Friends 


and Pupils that he has returned to Town for th " 
Btiest, Oe pty e@ Season. 15 Queen Anne 


Eis LIDEL begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 














that he has returned to Town for th . 
t's Park, NW. ‘own for the Season. Address—9 Osnaburgh Terrace, 





R. W. B. HARRISON stoi i tanta ant 
=" he has returned to pegs e Ef Pity bts Fee gue 


‘THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON)" 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verse by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
ComPosEp BY 
HENRY SMART. 


Produced at the Biraingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronoun 
by the Press to be a masterpiece of the English School. ane 


Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s, 





SONGS, DUETS, &., Printed separately. 
The full moon is beaming. Tenor Aria aS ee Pe rT 
The Sea rules all. Song, Bass or Baritone ... ove gee eee ees 
Our home'shall se on this bright Isle. Soprano Aria .. .«.  .. 4. 2 
Here may:wedwell.-.Duet,Sopranoand Tenor .,.  . ae ina 8 
4 
3 
6 


Hark! those spirit voices. Soprano and Tenor oh eee ee 
Hail to thee, child of the earth. io for two Soprani and Contralto. Arranged 
from the Chorus of “ Seamaidens " en 


co ccaoa * 


Intermezzo (Instrumental). Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet “i a 
The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are all Published, and can be supplied to 
Societies-on moderate terms, 


Merziex & Co., 36 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
PUBLICATION OF THE FULL SCORE 


oF 
“THE BRIDE OF DUNKEREON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 


In order that this admirable composition may be thorough!. py tn es by Stud 
and Amateurs)of Music, it is in contemplation & pablo. the by -_ 
scription. Names should be sent in to the Pub rs at once. 


Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 218, 
Merzien & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


MON S. I LEMMEN 8’ 
ECOLE .DIORGUE 
BASEE 


SUR LE PLAIN-CHANT ROMAIN 
Complete, 16s. 
Scuorr & Co., 157 and 159 Regent Street, 
ONE YEAR, 
(A Vuttace Tate), 


Composed by Mus. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANES. 











Price 28, 6d. 
Foster & Kiyo, 223 Regent Street. 
The rooks are cawing in the elms, Tt seems‘as if to me she made 
As on the very day, _. ig i The sweetness of the year ; 
That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; ' , ow, Lucy, is not 
And April's pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain ;. : in this. very door 
Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come 2 To say good-bye once more ; 
™ spring is - hn = to be, . Thear-your sub—your parting 
nd all mus’ e same. The f 0} ‘ou said ; 
And yet I miss the feeling now | AAP Niele did we ineecoes year, 
That always with it came, And Lucy would be dead! 








RINLEY RICHARDS’S STUDENT'S PRACTICE, 

used at the Royal Academy of Music, in 36. Nos., 2s. to 4s, each; or complete 

in one Volume, bound in cloth, £1, 4s.—N.B. A ‘Thematle Index gestis and post free. 

RINLEY RICHARDS’S OLASSICAL PIANIST, 

used at the Royal Academy of Music. In 36 Nos., 2s. 6d. to 7s. each, or com- 

plete in Three Vols., each bound in cloth, £1, lls. 6d. N.B. A Thematic Index 

gratis and free. 

RINLEY RIOHARDS.—*IN SEAROH OF THE 

PRIMROSE.” Song. By W. T. Waicutox. Transcribed for Piano by the 
omposer of “‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 3s. 

RINLEY RICHARDS.—NEW. PIANO MUSIC. 

The Hardy Norseman, 3s.; the Bells of Aberdovey, 28. 6d.; Duet, 3s. ; Bid 

e Discourse, 38. ;, National Airs, 3s, ; God bless the Prince of Wales; 4s, ;. Duet, 4s. 

London: Rosgert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W.; all Musicsellers. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S TRICHORD PIANETTE, 
in Walnut or Rosewood, most perfect in touch and powerful in Tone, £26, 
Drawings gratis and post free, ' 1 3 
6 New Burlington Street, London, W. 
Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY? 
80NG, 











Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 
London: Doncax Davison & Co., 244! Regent Street, W. 
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ANTONIO SALIERL 
(Continued from Page 642.) 
‘oying the success of his Grotto of Trofonius, Salieri 
Bp ny oe high satisfaction in the reception which the 
‘nted score of Les Danaides met with}from the musical world, 
and its renewed success in Paris. C. F. Cramer wrote him, from 

Kiel, that “ he recognized throughout the score the harmonious 

and feeling composer of the Enchantress Armida, but at the same 
"time one who was able with as rapid and unfaltering a flight to 

rise above his own peculiar style and follow the path of Gluck, as 
the true and worthy heir of his mantle.” Bailli du-Roullet wrote 
him from Paris, that the Danaides had again been put upon the 
stage, was listened to with delight, and applauded to the echo; 
that the splendid success of its first course was nothing to the 
present, and one heard but a universal cry of ‘‘ What a magnifi- 
cent Opera!” and, at the same time he besought Salieri to inform 

Gluck that his Alceste roused a higher enthusiasm with each 

ition. 

When Salieri returned from his first Parisian visit, he brought 
with him, as we have seen, two texts which the Academy of Music 
had entrusted to him for composition: Tarare, by Beaumarchais, 
aud Les Horaces, after Corneille, by Guillard. ‘The former, after 
careful examination, he sent back to its author, with remarks and 
request for certain changes. Bailli du-Roullet, in a letter to 
Salieri, at this time, says : 

“Yesterday I called on Beaumarchais; he has received your two 
letters, is captivated with them, finds them full of sense and genius, 
and is fully determined to meet your wishes. He told me that these 
letters had greatly increased the respect which he feels for you, and 
strengthened the opinion even which he already held of your genius 
and merits.” 

Beaumarchais, having revised his text, sent it back, and Salieri 
devoted to it and Les Horaces the hours, which his duties as first 
Chapelmaster of the Italian Opera left him free, as he says in his 
own notes : 

“Con grandissimo piacere, perché il genere raginato (il solo veramente 
rispettabile) a Parigi viene, generalmente parlando, sempre meglio eseguito e 
piu gustato che altrove.” (‘* With the greatest pleasure, because the 
rational form of music (the only one really respectable), generally 
speaking, is always better executed and more thoroughly enjoyed in 
Paristhan anywhere else.”’) 

Joseph in Vienna enjoyed the light Opera Buffa, and it was 
cheap. Maria Antoinette enjoyed the grand spectacle, and her 
husband spent immense sums upon it. Joseph was economical; 
Louis profuse. Joseph died amid the universal tears of his 
people. Louis and his wife lost their heads amidst the universal 
curses Of theirs, At all events that lavishness of expense gave 
Salieri. the oppontatty of exerting his talents and genius in a 

her field Vienna opened to him since the death of Maria 


¥ “In the spring of 1786,” says Mosel, and no means is at hand for 
determining the date more exactly (which one would be glad to have 
precisely fixed, because of its bearing upon the ‘Mozart and Figaro 
question), “ Salieri was invited to bring these two operas as soon as pos- 
ible to Paris. Obtaining leave of absence from Joseph, he made his 
Preparations for the journey at once. Before his departure he took a 
tender leave of Gluck, to whom he was mainly indebted for the fame 
and profit to ‘which he was going; for with all his talents it is very 
doubtful if, without Gluck’s recommendation, he would ever have 
reached the honors which had already crowned him, and were awaiting 
him in France. Gluck, whose mother tongue was ‘Czesch,’ or 
Bohemian, expressed himself with sorxe difficulty in German, and still 
more 60 in Italian and French ; an“ this was increased in his last years 
pe effect of his partial paralytic condition. He was apt to mix the 
his languages bared in his conversation, and his parting words to 

# favorite protegé ran as follows :— 

j Ainsi—mon cher ami—lei parte domani per Parigi—Je vous souhaite— 
cuore un bon voyage—Sie gehen in eine Stadt, wo man schdtect—die 
i Kinstler—e let si fara onore—ica zweifle nicht,’ and, embracing 

im, he added, ‘ ci scriva, mais bien souvent.’ 

(But, my dear friend, you are going away to Paris to-morrow, I wish 
oe Journey from my heart—you are going to a city where 
pe ue—foreign artists—and you will do yourself honor—I have 
cen’). and embracing him, added: ‘write to me, and very 


Noteworthy is it, adds Mosel, that Salieri has recorded these 





words—he who was himself in the habit in conversation of mixing 
the same three languages in like manner. 

The first produced of his two works in Paris was Les Horaces, 
which was most favorably received by singers and orchestra at the 
rehearsals, and at the foamy was—damned! As the score 
(according to Mosel, I know nothing about it) shows so many 
beauties as to place the work among the finest of its class for 
melody, novelty of forms, beauty of the accompaniment, and 
adaptation to the sentiments of the text, the failure of Les Horaces 
et les Curiaces must have been owing to extraneous circumstances ; 
and a concatenation of odd and unlucky accidents did actually 
occur sufficient to produce the effect, with the volatile, jest loving 
Parisian audience. Salieri was advised to entrust the important 
part of the high priest to a young man of noble person and a 
powerful resonant voice, but who had hitherto only sung minor 
parts. As a preventive against singing false he was in the habit 
of practising his parts at home at a pianoforte tuned half a tone 
above the orchestra. 

At the rehearsals he had sung exceedingly well; but at the per- 
formance, on reaching the recitative, ‘‘ Le Senat rassemble sous ces 
Vofites sacrées,” which closes the first act, notwithstanding the pre- 
ceding ritornel of the orchestra, he struck in half a tone too high, 
as he used himself to do at home. The act thus far had been 
a success, but this musical effect had been too much for the audi- 
ence, and a burst of laughter greeted the singer from all parts of 
the house. 'The poor fellow lost his self-command, and, though he 
found his pitch, sang the long scene through with an uncertain 
voice, the result being that the curtain fell upon a cold audience. 
The effect upon Salieri, who sat with certain friends in a box (the 
com not being allowed in this theatre to conduct his own 
work), may be imagined. They hoped, however, that the other 
two acts would be listened to more attentively, and that the opera 
might end with the applause with which it had in fact begun. 
During the progress of the second act the became stiller 
and more attentive. Salieri was again of gopd courage. The 
scene of the finale is the field in which the Horatii and the Curiatii 
are to meet in mortal combat; and upon their appearance the 
people, who knew of the friendly relations between the families, in 
their surprise at seeing them thus opposed to each other, were to 
shout, ‘‘ Les Horaces! Les Curiaces!” Salieri had thought it best 
to have these words delivered without accompaniment, and ad 
libitum. But at the moment one of the chorus singers, whether 
by mistake or for the sake of the joke, who knows?, dwelt upon 
the syllable “‘ Cu” (queue) in such @ manner as to raise a laugh, 
destroy the illusion, and cause the curtain to fall upon an unsym- 
Pete nd ct posed ff without the feelings of 

e third act off without gaining upon the tH) 
the audience, and the exhibition of the Sistorical fact of the 
murder of his sister by the only survivor of the three Horaces, 
brought out strong marks of disapproval. : 

Of course all was corrected for the next performance—the high 
priest sang in tune, the chorist shortened his ‘‘ Cu,” and the sister 
committed suicide—but the o was discredited, and after three 
or four performances was wi wn. 

“The result of a theatrical performance,” says Salieri, commenting 
upon his ill success in this case, “ notwithstanding all the merit a wor 
may possess, is never to be known beforehand ; but still, it cannot be 
a matter of indifference to an author, unless he be a presumptuous 
fool.” 

Besides the misfortunes, which had attended the first - 
formance of this work, various imperfections in the text 
doubtless their effect upon its success; to Salieri and his music it 
would be unjust to attribute its failure. 

Salieri was soon comforted for this piece of ill fortune; and he 
soon forgot it, except when the Cu-riaces came to mind as a curious 
and laughable jest played by chance at his expense. He was 
more than comforted, he was triumphant, for Beaumarchais’ 
Tararz, with his music, was an almost unexampled success. I 
have not been able, out of the authorities at hand, to fix the 
date of the unsuccessful work; but Tarare ‘‘ was given,” says 
Mosel, ‘soon after its fall,” and the first production of this was 
on June 8, 1787. This is Poisot’s date, as well as that given in 
Beaumarchais’ works. Mosel gives June 7. 3 

That the two works eo with but a very short interval 
between, is the idea conveyed by Mosel here, but can hardly be 
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reconciled to what has previously been said of the composer's depar- 
ture from Vienna in the spring of the preceding year. It is a 
point of little importance except in its bearing upon the discussion 
of the relations between Salieri and Mozart previously given. 
Gerber dates Les Horaces et les Curiaces, 1786. Poisot does not 
mention it; but his work is only a sketch of Parisian musical 
history, and his list of —_ contains only the successful ones. 
In this list he gives the following dates of works performed at this 
time in the Grand Opera :— : 

1786. August 29. La Toison dor, text, Desriaux; music, 
Vogel. 

1787. February 1. Ocdipe & Colone, text, Guillard; music, 
Sacchini. 

1787. June 8. Tarare, text, Beaumarchais ; music, Salieri. 

There seems no room for doubt that Mosel’s ‘‘ soon after” must 
be taken cum grano, and that Les Horaces was produced in the 
autumn of 1786 ; else where could the performers have found time 
for its study and rehearsal? Or may it possibly have even pre- 
ceeded the Toison d’or ? 

“ An analysis of the beauties of Zarare,” says Mosel, ‘would fill a 
book ; in general it must be said that the judgment, genius, fire, the 
never-failing support of the action through the music, the interludes 
so ‘perfectly depicting every various sentiment of the recitatives, the 
perfect characterization of the persons of the drama, the truth of ex- 
pression in all the vocal music, and the joining all these parts into one 
perfect whole, raises this opera to an enduring model of its class.” 
“Should it strike any one as strange, that in the French opera the 
number of cavatinas is so large, while that of the airs is so small, let 
him understand,” continues Mosel, “that the French (at least on the 
grand stage of their National Negroes not a ‘concert of which 
the drama is a pretext,’ as the Abeé Amand so happily says, but a 
musical drama; hence no more music than serves to increase the 
beauty of the poem, enhance the effect of the acting, and strengthen 
the impression of the whole; grand airs are permitted only where their 
introduction will not retard the rapid progress of the action, nor jar 
with the feeling of the moment, but rather intensify it. Hence they 
requiré no vocal virtuosos for the performance of these works, but actors 
skilled in declamatory song; and mark the difference between the 
French and Italian opera singers by calling the former Acteurs chan- 
tants, the latter Chanteurs.” 


It must not be forgotten that Mosel wrote forty years ago, and 
that his remarks would hardly apply to the Grand Opéra of Paris 
since that period. 

At the close of the triumphant first performance of Tarare, both 
poet and composer were called for by the audience. Beaumarchais 
excused himself on the ground that he was but a dilettant in 
poetry ; but two of the leading singers led Salieri forward to 
receive the most gratifying proofs of the general satisfaction. 


(To be Continued.) 
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JOHANN SEBASTIN BACH. 
From the “ New American Encyclopedia.” 


Johann Sebastin, in some respects, the greatest musician that has 
lived, was the third and youngest son of J. Ambrosius, born at 
Kisenach, March 21, 1685, one month after the birth of an at 
Halle, died at Leipsic, July 28, 1750. At a very early age he lost 
his mother, and had hardly reached his 10th year when his father 
died also. The little orphan was then placed under the care of his 
brother, J. Christoph, at Ohrdruff, with whom he continued his 
musical studies and began the practice of keyed instruaments—the 
harpsichord and organ. The lessons of his brother soon ceased to 
interest him, and he begged the use of a manuscript in Christoph’s 
possession containing compositions for the harpsichord by Frohberger, 
Kerl, Pachelbel, the most noted organists of that day, but this was 
refused him. The door of the case in which this book was kept was of 
lattice-work, through which little Bach’s hand would pass, and, as it 
was not bound, he was able to roll it up and draw it out. On bright 
moonlight nights, he would take it to his room and copy from it, and 
thus in the course of six months, he had it in his own hand. It was 
hardly finished, however, when his brother accidentally discovered it, 
and took it away. The act seemed harsh, but doubtless the teacher 
knew best how to direct the studies of so young a pupil. The boy’s 
pupilage in Ohrdruft was short, being ended by. the early death of 
Christoph. In Europe—in England as well as on the continent—in 
our day as well as in the days of Bach—there is a resource for such 
boys in the choirs of cathedrals, ecclesiastical schools, and richly en- 
dowed churches. English, Italian, and German musical history gives 


us the name of many a celebrated composer who in youth was a choris- 
ter. Bach found a place as treble singer in such a choir at Lunenberg 
not many miles from Hamburg, remaining there until his yoice 
changed, with the best advantages of excellent school and the best 
musical instruction, and in receipt of a small stipend, yet sufficient for 
his boyish necessities. His enthusiasm for the organ, and his zeal for 
music in other forms and styles, at this period, are sufficiently attested 
by his foot journeys to Hamburg to hear Reinke, the great organist 
and to Zelle to listen to the French band in the service of the prince. 
With the change in his voice came the loss of his place and the neces- 
sity of entering upon a new field. Like Handel, he had studied the 
violin—with success, as his remarkable compositions prove—and it was 
now his resource. At the age of 13, therefore, he journeyed to Weimar, 
and entered the service of the court there as violinist. His leisure 
hours were still devoted to the organ, to counterpoint, and composition, 
and in less than two years, though hardly 20 years of age, he was 
called to Arnstadt to fill the place of organist, probably in the church 
where his father’s uncle Heinrich had so long officiated. The three 
years spent in Arnstadt were years of most devoted study, and during 
that time he developed those powers which afterwards placed him 
above all rivalry. Beside the labour which he devoted to the working 
out of his own conceptions, he let nothing escape him which a) peared 
from the pens of Bruhns, Reinke, and Buxtehude. He was so c ed 
with the works of the last named that he went to Lubeck to hear him 
play, and prolonged his visit to a stay of three months, merely to listen 
to him in the church, for his acquaintance he did not make. In 1707 
he accepted a call to Mulhausen, and the following year returned to 
Weimar, in the capacity of court organist. Encouraged by the con- 
tinual applause of the court he exerted himself to the utmost, and his 
principal compositions for the organ date during the seven years of his 
services there. In 1714 he gave up his position as organist, and 
accepted the place of concert-master to the Duke, with the additional 
duty of composing and conducting the vocal music of the ducal chapel.* 
Here, doubtless, began the enormous list of works in every form of 
sacred music, which, mostly in manuscript, are preserved in the 
musical libraries of Berlin, Leipsic, and other cities. Here, too, he 
had constant practice in writing orchestral works and instrumental 
chamber music, and fitted himself for a larger stage of action, In 
1714, Marchand, then at the head of French organists, appeared in 
Dresden, and charmed Augustus so greatly by his skill as to receive an 
offer of a very large salary to enter bis service. Volumier, also a 
t Frenchman, the concert-master of the King—whether jealous for the 
honour of his own nation or that in which he had cast his lot cannot 
now be determined—invited Bach to the capital to a trial of skill with 
Marchand. The Saxon accepted the invitation, and through the 
kindness of Volumier had an opportunity of hearing his rival. With 
the knowledge and consent of Augustus, Bach sent his challenge to the 
French artist, which was accepted. At the time fixed, Bach appeared 
at the house of the minister where the contest was to take place, The 
King and company waited long, but Marchand came not. At length 
came news that he had left the city early that day by extra post. The 
greatness of the German organist, however, more made good the 
the loss. Bach returned to Weimar, but soon after accepted the office 
of Kapellmeister to the Court at Kothen, where he remained, com- 
posing for and directing the orchestra, until 1728, when the city 
authorities of Leipsic elected him to the position of musical director 
and cantor ofthe Thomas School. During the six years at Kothen, he 
had not neglected his favorite instrument. Obtaining leave of absence, 
he again visited Hamburg to see the aged Reinke, who had now nearly 
completed his century. hile there, he gave a performance upon the 
organ of the Catherine Church in presence of the city magistrates and 
the principal citizens, extemporizing for more than two hours in such a 
manner, that the aged Reinke, who had listened with delighted 
attention, exclaimed at the close, ‘I thought this art had completely 
died out; but I see it still lives in you.” At the age of 38 then, 
Bach, rich in all that study of theory, hearing the best models of his 
age and country, practice as member and leader of orchestras, and 
constant exercise in composition for church and concert room could 
give him, entered upon the calm, quiet life of succeeding years, and 
devoted himself to teaching and to the working out of his lofty con- 
ceptions of the musical art. Twenty-seven years he thus lived and 
laboured, surrounded by his pupils and his large family of sons, com- 
posing music, sacred and secular, in all the forms then known, except 
the opera and dramatic oratorio, and leaving as the fruits of these 
years, a mass of compositions, which for number, variety and excel- 
lence, form, perhaps, the most astonishing monument of musical 
genius and learning. Mozart and Handel alone can at all come 10 
competition with him in this regard. Of the few works from his pen, 
which appeared in his lifetime, most are said to have been engraved 
upon copper by himself, with the assistance of his son Friedemann, 
and this labour, added to his others so numerous, finally cost him his 





sight. A few years later, at the age of 62, an attack of apoplexy 
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“a him to the tomb. He was twice married, and of the fruits of 
— = he left ten sons; all of them fine musicians: several 
of them among the very first of that great period in the history of the 
art, in which Mozart, Haydn and G ck, were the chief ornaments. 
This great musician had no cause Sa. of a want of due appre- 
ciation, either as organist or composer. Very soon after his establish- 
ment in Leipsic, the Duke of Weissenfels conferred the title of 
eister, with the emoluments of the office, without requiring 
his personal attendance at court, and in 1736, Augustus Saxony 
created him “ Royal Polish and Saxon electoral court composer.” In 
1747, he was persuaded to accept an invitation from Frederick II., King 
of Prussia, to visit Berlin and Potsdam. Notice was given to the King 
ot Nae Ot ene,” Gd Bieeiek, “ola Bash bas come? 
to begin. ‘Gentlemen, sai erick, “Oo come !” 
The old pact was instantly sent for, and without affording him time 
to change his dress, he was brought to the palace. The King had 
several of Silbermann’s piano-fortes in various apartments—one may 
still be seen there—and to these in succession Bach was taken and called 
nto try their powers. At length the King gave him a theme for a 
upon to try their po 8 
e, which was so coined out as to afford him the highest gratification, 
and he immediately afterwards demanded an extemporaneous fugue in 
six parts. Bach thought a moment, and selecting the theme, worked it 
up, to the be ag - only of be King, _ fd the — rom 
ished musicians present. pon his return eipsic he wrote ou 
ae added to it another, in three parts, and a ricercar, also, in six, 
both upon the same theme, together with other specimens of his 
wers, and published them with the title of “ A Musical Offering.” 
The only works by Bach, published during his life, are exercises for the 
hy mae ae dol aaa ry aries eke tes: anger 
y variations ; e ree parts for the organ ; varia- 
tions in canon upon the choral Von Himmel hoch and the “ Musical 
Offering.” The rest of his works left in manuscript have come out 
one by one, or still remain unprinted. The sixth volume in folio, of his 
complete works, has just appeared in Leipsic, edited by the Bach society. 
Our limits forbid ~ ya ay to give a catalogue of these works—they 
amount to many hundreds in number. Among them are found five 
complete sets of vocal pieces for the church for all the Sundays and 
festivals of the year; a great collection of oratorios, masses, magnificats, 
sanctus, pieces for birth, wedding and funeral occasions, and not a few 
comic compositions ; 5 ‘ passions,” so called, compositions to which the 
ao hy ae and — of Christ, as given by the evange- 
e text; more than a hundred sacred cantatas are 
preserved in the library of the Thomas school alone. “The Well- 
tempered Clavier,” a collection of forty-eight preludes and forty-eight 
fugues, is known to every student of the piano-forte, as remarkable in 
its adaption to the purpose of enabling the performer to conquer the 
difficulties of that instrument. His works for organ, harpsichord, 
orchestra, and every solo instrument in use a century since, are as 
numerous and effective as his vocal compositions, and begin again to 
form a part of the programme in the principal concerts of Central 
Europe. Asa virtuoso upon keyed instruments, Bach seems to have 
anticipated the wonderful effects reves in our own days by Thalber, 
,. ha Liszt. In his own age - was - this regard—as has been sai 
espeare as 4 poet—so far above all others, as to have no second. 
The fingering invented by Bach was the basis of his son Emanuel’s 
work My the piano-forte, which opened a new era for the instrument, 
= led, through Mozart and Clementi, the way to the extraordinary 
Perfection exhibited by the virtuosos of our own time. To it he was 
peyote “ ne! om, for, as he himself said, “he had often 
whith head written duving the day.” Pethape the most striking 
bey Bach’s compositions are the marvelous inventions they exhibit, 
= rag extraordinary grandeur, power, and science. Mozart, when 
P- e end of life, came to Leipsic, after having exhausted all the 
a musical learning of Rome, Milan, Vienna, and Paris, heard 
anit sane ae ne 3 ae & sate of Bach. His attention was 
; © exclaimed, “here is that from which one may still 
learn something |” ‘swe rip 
do the works of our noble eld English tence msiversintitratuse they 
aa study to be comprehended and felt in their greatness. Here 
er ere the forms of expression have become antiquated ; at first 
bat dene obscure, which afterwards stands out prominent for beauty ; 
of origi y eee finally by leading him who perseveres to treasures 
niginal thought, there and only there to be found. 
ee 
a fae ne new theatre is in course of erection. It is to be called 
=i vandevilles, and eee the entertainments will consist of farces 
ot operas. 
Fionexoz.—The Teatro grey was to open at the beginning of 


the month wi « . - oe 
the principal eh Saffo, i “ which the sisters hisio were to sustain 








THE FIRST REPRESENTATION 
oF 
DER FREISCHUETZ IN BERLIN.* 


Under Iffland’s management, the Berlin stage had passed through 
its period of artistically-organic collective efforts ; under Briihl, it 
entered upon the period of its greatest brilliancy, but, also, of the 
commencement of those Mosaic virtuoso-performances ynder which 
the German theatre is still suffering at the present time. 

Briihl was a gentleman in the noblest acceptation of the word ; 
straightforward and full of enthusiasm for art, the cultivation of 
the latter being hereditary in his family, which had reckoned the 
amiable Naumann among its most intimate friends. Briih) himself 
had trod the boards as Paliiophron. Even when a young employé 
in the Woods and Forests, and a favorite of the Duchess ie 
of Weimar; enjoying the acquaintance of all the heroes of the 
great German period ; subsequently more a friend than a servant 
of the admirable Queen Louisa, who, in addition to his agreeable 
and winning natural qualities, valued in him his glowing hatred of 
Napoleon, a hatred which had excited him to take arms against 
that mighty potentate; nourished and sustained by the noblest 
spirit of German intellectual pre-eminence, and of German daring, 
his soul was filled with love and admiration for his native country. 
His heart had become the most German that ever, beat beneath the 
star worn by a count. 

Distinguished by gentlemanly bearing and winning amiability, 
besides possessing a knowledge almost beyond that proper to a 
mere dilettante in theatrical matters, he appeared—as the new In- 
tendant was not to be a professional man—the beau ideal of an 
aristocratic theatrical manager. With his predilection for 
costume, scenery, and music, he made the first his hobby, and 
operatic magnificence his great study. In the shape of aversion 
for everything foreign, his hatred for Napoleon extended to the 
whole art, as well as to everything else, belonging to other 
countries, and—though he had at one time labored for the 
re-establishment of Italian opera—caused him, as Intendant, to 
become the enthusiastic patron of German music. 

On his assumption of office, he had received from Hardenberg 
the imperially grand and curt order: “‘ Let me have the best 
theatre in Germany, and then tell me what it costs!” On being 
appointed he had raised to the dignity of a fixed principle the idea 
that, to a great degree, the fate of art, both for his contemporaries 
and for after-generations, was placed in the hands of the Siecster 
of such an establishment as that which he managed, and that to 
excite his contemporaries into enthusiasm for art was the highest 
object of his office. 

Under such auspices, it cannot be a matter of wonder that, with 
Briihl’s active management, the Berlin stage soon rose to be an 
institution distinguished for a degree of splendour, of which no 
one had previously dreamt; an institution, which, thanks to its 
ry German tendency, struck healthy root among a people, 
who just gone through a struggle for life or death with the 
foreigner, and for whom aught foreign had become synonymous 
with Re-action, in so far as the cosmopolitan essence of German 
love for art had not assimilated to itself the peculiar beauties of 
foreign creations. People listened with delight to Boieldieu and 
Rossini, but it would have been impossible to give the operas of 
those masters in Italian or French. Mozart’s works; Gluck’s 
Alceste, Armide, and Iphigenie ; Beethoven’s Fidelio; Hoffmann’s 
Undine; Meyerbeer’s Emma von Roxburgh; Spohr’s Jessonda ; 
Cherubini’s Deux Journées, and Abencérages; Boildieu’s Dame 
Blanche, together with the operas of Spontini and Rossini, 
followed each other in a series of magnificent performances, while 
the Theatre Royal re-echoed with the best dramas of Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Calderon, Moreto, Werner, Kleist, Hiiwald, Miillner, 
Schiller, Oelenschliiger, and even Terence and Plautus. 

Ludwig Devrient, the Milder,t Herr and Mad. Wolff, the War- 
nitzky-Seidler, the Rogée-Holtei, the Schulz-Kilitschky, Edward 





* From the Biographie C. M. v. Weber's. 
+ Ihave been obliged to render the German “ die” by “the ” instead of 
“« Mad.” or ‘ Madlle.” in this instance and some others further on, because 
I do not know whether the ladies mentioned were married or single. This 
mode of designating fair artists is, however, one which has nothing to recom- 
mend it, and one which I should never employ, unless absolutely compelled to 
do so, as at present,—THE TRANSLATOR. 
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Devrient, Bader, Kriiger, Unzelmann, and the Willmann, were 
engaged, and, with the ladies and gentlemen already belonging to 
the company, formed an assembly of artists such as the history of 
the stage can seldom show. But, though Briihl -was, in his way, 
one of the noblest of the noble as far as regarded his intentions, it 
cannot be denied that he labored under a weakness which militated 
against his efficiency as a manager. This was the error, common 
to all enthusiasts, of ‘‘ shooting too high,” of firing over the mark ! 
When he had a good object in view, it easily happened that, with 
the carelessness of a nobleman, he did not scrupulously weigh the 
means for its attainment ; that he acted with more quickness than 
deliberation ; with more noblemindedness than wisdom. In the 
year 1819, a weir was built in the stream, previously flowing 
calmly along, of Briihl’s specifically German system of management. 
This weir partly diverted the stream from its original channel, and 
partly weakensd the strength of its current. As far back as 1817, 
King Friedrich Wilhelm had become acquainted in Paris with the 
composer of Die Vestalin, Gasparo Spontini, and been fascinated 
with the impression produced by his heroic works, which, despite 
all their immanent value, nay more, without detracting from that 
value, afford an opportunity for the display of that gorgeous stage 
system of processions, large masses, brilliancy and pagan as 
well as of the art of the corps de ballet, to all of which the King, 
otherwise so simple in his tastes, was immoderately attached. He 
had cndaivianl. at the time, but in vain to secure the services of 
the celebrated composer for Berlin. At a subsequent period, 
Spontini, moved by disagreeable manifestations on the part of the 
Parisian public of their dissatisfaction with his inactivity, was 
more disposed to listen to the wishes of the King, and, in the year 
1819, was prevailed upon to accept the post of Intendant General 
of Music at the Court of Berlin, a post created expressly for him, 
with emoluments unprecedentedly high. 

He arrived at Berlin in 1810. Of a reserved, serious, and al- 
most gloomy character; endowed with incredible pride, and well- 
concealed though profound contempt for artistic life in Germany ; 
entertaining a strong ]:aning towards the adoption of violent and 
decisive measures, Spoi.tini was a man with a genius possessing in 
itself elements, which, under other circumstances, would have 
made him a good general. A clear and sharp insight into the 
weaknesses of institutions, men, and affairs, enabled him to hit 
upon plans mostly well calculated for their management, and he 
would never have been an Italian of that epoch, had not a dose of 
the philosophy emanating from the sage of the Rucillian gardens 
guided him 4 priori as to the means for the attainment of those 
plans. He would, however, have been a more formidable opponent, 
had not the powerful =. of pride obtained such a mastery 
over his mind, as completely to blind him, and make him rashly 
break through his best laid schemes. . 

* * * * * 

Spontini had opened with skill his campaign in Berlin. By a 
public admiration of his efforts, and assiduous attendance at the 
Singacademie and the Liedertafel, he had so won the heart of 
Zelter, that coarse and heavy dictator in the domain of Berlin 
dilettanti-ism, that Zelter wrote to Goethe: ‘ Spontini has got 
the whole musical region under him, and, perhaps, not unjustly.” 
He pacified his colleagues by a proposition for forming a com- 
mittee of composers, under the presidency of B.A. Weber, the 
said committee to have the deciling vote inall musical matters. 
It was through and with them alone he said that he would work. 
Lastly he won over the honest Ludwig Berger, and Klein, the 
stern advocate of style, by publicly expressing the most sterling 
and upright intentions. He convinced the critics of his capa- 
bilities and good will by listening to and approving their views 
with extraordinary politeness. One of the best among them, 
wrote, after the first time of Spontini’s directing an opera: ‘ It 
would cs ane that the Feast of Pentecost fell on the 28th in Berlin, 
for it spoke to us with tongues of fire.” The strongest predilections 
of the King were completely satisfied by the heroic proportions 
and the theatrical splendour of the first opera—the master's 
own Cortez—which Spontini got up and conducted, while, thanks 
to the power exerted by a work given with unparalleled magnifi- 
cence, and glowing with exotic tone-colouring, as well as to the 
tempest of sound produced by the orchestra, which was increased 
by a half, the public found itself confounded, both as regards its 
sight and hearing, and honoured where it was compelled to wonder. 








His familiar demon speedily threw into confusion, however, the 
anon procession which had started:so well. Actuated by 
immoderate arrogance, and misunderstanding his ition, he 
thought he could refuse obedience to Herr vou Briihl, the Inten- 
dant, concentrate his energies exclusively upon his own works, 
and, wearing out the members of the company, presume upon 
the patience of the public, by playing those works uninter- 
ruptedly. He deman that the press should be watched, 
as far as criticisms on ‘his works were concerned, and that 
he should be allowed to communicate directly with the King, 
besides asking for several other preposterous sg be The 
just. King was compelled to administer reproofs to him, and 
the Intendant to employ in his intercourse with him all the strict 
forms of official life; the public began to hate him, and the 
old mistrust of the ‘‘ favourite of Reaction” sprang up again 
with redoubled foree among them. This reached its climax, and 
was even manifested by open opposition on the part of the patriotic 
portion of the public, to which ‘nearly all the very best and really 
well educated inhabitants of Berlin belonged, when, after having 
had a long series of Rossini’s operas and his own performed, he 
made the bold attempt to give Italian operas in the Italian lan- 


guage itself. 

For the first time during fourteen years, the idiom of Italy was 
heard from the Berlin stage on the 12th February, 1821, the opera 
being Rossini’s Tancredi, the performance of which was facilitated 
by the assistance of the Borgondio, then on a professional tour. 

This decided proceeding obliged the different parties to close up 
their ranks as much as possible, causing individuals to drop the 
mask, and combat either for the resuscitation of Italian opera, 
which had perished at a period of national shame, when it repre- 
sented the idea of an invasion of foreign intellect, or for the 
dominion of German music, German thoufht, German language, 
and the independent development of German art. On the one 
side were seen the Court, the majority of the aristocracy, and, in a 
word, all those persons who at all times had been opposed to every 
national movement, strengthened by a number of clever men, such 
as E. T. A. Hoffmann, Kuhn, J. P. Schmidt, &c., who were 
induced to embrace ‘the side they did embrace partly by a real 
partiality for Italian art, and Pie. by other reasons ; while, on 
the other side, were ranged the professors and students of the 
University, of the Academies, and of the Musical Societies, as well 
as all those, and there were many such at Berlin, whose hearts beat 
wholly and solely for German art. In number and intelligence, 
the Italian was very small compared to the German party, but, 
despite of this fact, nearly equal to it a and influence. 

At this period, precisely at the critical: moment of the excite- 
ment, when so much depended upon the success or failure of every 
move, the old champion of national German music, B. A. Weber, 
died, his decease taking place on the 23rd March, and, almost 
simultaneously, the clever and briliant general of the opposite 
party commenced the pony by advancing against the German 

ost, now left without a te with a magnificent force in the 
shape of his Olympia. Could not the great. success that, as was 
evident beforehand, would be achieved by Olympia, an opera on 
which were ded all the resources of theatrical magnificence, 
of puffery, and of really great talent, be met by twice as great a 
success achieved by a German work, the question of ‘the superiority 
of productive power in Italian dramatic composers, with the heroes 
Rossini and Spontini at their head, over that of German musicians, 
who for a quarter of a century had (with the exception of Fidelio) 

roduced nothing but second and third rate compositions, would 

decided for a jing time to come. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, the approaching production of Der 
Freischiitz on the Berlin stage was invested with far more than the 
usual importance attached to the first performance of ,a good opera, 
even supposing the latter had emanated from a more celebrated 
composer than Weber yet was. [ts appearance was awaited by the 
German y with anxiety and hope simultaneously. With 
anxiety, because Weber’s previous operas had achieved only a half 
success, and the influence of a-man like Spontini was not to be 
counteracted by ‘merely moderate triumphs ; with hepe, because 
Weber’s compositions of the last eight years had been so full of 
most striking dramatic spirit, that people were justified in expect- 
ing that, now he had again turned his attention to the stage, he 
would give the world something which, if not classical, would, at 
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* prove exciting and overpowering, and exercise a decisive 
pe el the public mind. "The ais of the sentiments of 


(To be continued.) 
ieee 
DERNIER MOT. 
(To the Editor of the Musica. Wor.p.) 


Deaz.Sin,—In my last remarks upon the position of the hands in 
ing the harp, I omitted to mention what might with advantage be 
alee A under consideration by way of throwing additional light upon 
the subject. The evils attending the “vertical ” position (that is, the 
one in which the ‘fingers are poned vertically upon the strings), were 
there stated to be, the impossibility of Larue d the thumb, and the 
consequent obstruction to’ the passing the other fingers under it; 
y, the impediment offered to the tip of the finger wget tak- 
ing the string; and lastly, a crampness occasioned the effort to 
assume such a position. a a = allude to the common habit of 
rolling the hands, especially when they are engaged among passages 
cctindlog over two or three octaves. In starting a scale consisting of 
several groups ascending, for instance, it is found impossible to preserve 
the invariableness of this “ vertical” position further than the first four 
notes, becduse the fingers must be shifted in order to give the necessary 
roundness to the hand, which alone will admit of their passing under 
it. The ever recurring change, then, which takes place between these 
alternating attitudes, accounts for the rolling. But let the «horizontal 
position,” as I now call it (that is, the position by which a horizontal 
line may be drawn ‘along the first finger as the hand lies upon the 
strings), let that, I say, be adopted, and it will be seen at once that an 
easy access must be gained to the notes above the thumb, without 
causing the least departure from the original form of the hand. All 
that would be necessary when “the palm of the hand faces the strings” 
(as I advocated in my last) is simply to close the hand a little, and the 
other fingers will lie right under the thumb, ready to enter into the 
upper region of the strings. 

Other illustrations of the painful impediment to free manipulation 
by this wrong position might ‘be supplied if time and space could be 
— The reader, in listening to the harp, may have remembered 

ing that the impetus by which the strings were put in motion 
proceeded from the arm and not from the wrist. This could not be 
otherwise. while the muscular’ [in located inside the hand was in this 
way contracted, so that the fingers were positively prevented from 
exerting their force upon the strings. 

Permit me to correct a false impression which may have arisen from 
an imperfect manner of expressing myself in my last letter upon the 
subject of the “ Position of the body at the .”" Whatever mean- 
ing was there conveyed by the words, I now desire to state, that I 
DISALLOW the sliding of the harp from the shoulder to the arm; and 
moreover all my arguments were employed for the purpose of showing 
it to be an error peculiar to the old school, the instruction-books of 
which were quoted to prove the fact. The gliding of the harp was 
only a ludicrous consequence following ‘the directions for supporting, 
found in the authority already quoted, and the substance of which was, 
that “ the instrument should be sometimes rested upon the shoulder, 
and atother times from the shoulder to the elbow.” ‘(By the way, the 
word “ couch” in the same letter should have been “ combe”). 

And as this is to be Mon dernier mot, I will say a word upon the futile 
effort which has been made to refute my arguments. It has accom- 
plished one thing, and that is, made it apparent to every impartial 
reader that no conclusive satisfactory reply could be brought forward 
to the stubborn facts contained in my letters. For example, the only 
answers given to the question of the lack of space under the neck, and 
of the inconvenience connected with the extra pedal was, that the 
right foot and ane hand possess capabilities equal ‘to the emergency. 
In addition to , it was argued that while the comparative incapacity 
of the left hand was a qualification fur its employment among the 
coarser and more distantly placed bass notes, the superior strength of 
the right hand was a reason for its being placed upon the finer strings, 
which are distinguished for their weakness and delicacy! The truth 
is, Sir, this lame attempt to upset my theory was nothing more than 
an effusion fraught with statements calculated to injure my reputation, 
upon the principle of “ coming to blows when words have failed.” 

Not the least amusing part was the endeavor to make capital of my 
being “self-taught.” ‘On'this head, of what real value are precedents 


without the exercise of reason? No doubt, when the capacity to form 
a theory or school was wanting, knowledge had to be taken on trust; 
but now-a-days the personal opinions of a professor will not be tolerated 
as material with which to supply proof. And I desire that no one 
should regard my assertions in the light of authority so long as my 
principles cannot be defended by substantial evidence. But by what is 
it that truth in everything has most successfully developed? By 
schooling? History says, No; but by the unrelaxing perseverance and 
tenacity of purpose manifested in the “self-made,” or “ self-taught 
men.” It is by natural gifts, seconded with the ies of a deter- 
mined will, that the obstacles connected with the it of truth have 
been overcome. I rejoice then, if the honor shall. be conferred upon 
me of being numbered among the men who, perhaps with but a 
moderate amount of intellectual capacity, but marked by power of con- 
centration—without social or educational advantages whatever, have 
battled with adverse fortune, till at last success crowned their efforts. 
I will intrude no further upon your — but just to say, that what- 
ever has been overlooked in past discussions which was essential in 
élucidating my school of harp-playing will be found in the new work 
¢ Modern Harpist”) which I am preparing for the press. With many 
for the space you have given to my humble scribblings, 
I remain yours very truly, APTommas. 


——— 
‘““VERY LIKE A WHALE.” 


Ir is a well known fact that, for some time past, professiona 
men have been endeavouring to invent a composing machine 
that is to say: a machine which should enable a com to jot 
down in visible characters the musical thoughts to which he gives 
utterance by means of the piano. All a attempts to effect 
this had failed, but now it appears that Herr J. F. Endres, of 
Mayence, who has long been settled as a pianist and composer in 
Paris—where he is, also, director of the German ‘“ Liedertafel "— 
has succeeded in inventing a machine not only carrying out the 
objects hitherto aimed at, but calculated to effect things of which 
it 1s impossible to forsee the result. ‘This machine, the inward 
organisation of which is still a secret, may be adapted, with very 
little trouble, and at small cost, to any new or old keyed instru- 
ment, such as the organ, piano, etc., without the slightest injury 
to the same. ‘Though, too, it is reckoned for any number of 
octaves, it is also so small in compass that it can be completely 
concealed under or behind the instrument. Leaving out of the 
question the mechanism inside, the visible process outside consists 
in inserting at one end of the machine an endless strip of paper, 
about two inches broad, which conies out at the other end with 
red lines ruled on it, and the notes, etc., printed thereon in black.* 
The machine re-produces every note sounded by the keys, be the 
notes on or between the lines, not only marking their position, as 
c, d, e, and so on, but their value as conveyed by the usual charac- 
ters; that is: it prints off the notes as demi-semi-quavers, semi- 

uavers, crotchets, and semibreves; it shows whether they are 
dotted or not; marks the pauses; the forte and the piano ; points 
out where the employment of the commences and where it 
leaves off ; and, in a word, re-produces the music so completely, 
that very little is left for the pen to do afterwards. Following 
ey wish of the player as willingly as his fingers, the 
Inatoaniomn works in 3 or ¢ time (and every other time may be 
reduced to these), and proceeds quickly or slowly at pleasure. 
But “it does even more: it immediately ,transposes any piece 


.| of music from one key to another. While, however, it enables a 


com instantaneously to preserve his musical ts and 
fancies by means of the notation, it also gives us the power 
of immediately taking a copy of every piece of music ; of writing 
out from the score the separate parts of instrumental compositions ; 
and of exercising a control over learners by showing whether they 
play correctly (for it marks every fault), and whether they have 
ted certain passages so and so many times; thanks to this 
invention a deaf m may see what he has played; the master 
ive his pupil a lesson, without being close to him, and so forth. 
‘If this new machine can really do all, which, to judge by the ex- 
periments already made, there is hasdly any doubt it can do, it 
will certainly occasion a revolution in the world of music.—Kreuz 
Zeitung. 


1.* [This is strongly suggestive of the celebrated American machine for 








‘orming a live hog, at the shortest possible notice, into pork sausages 
‘and blacking-brushes.]—Ep. Mf. W. 
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NOTICES. 


To ApvERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MustcaL WoRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PusLisHers AND ComPposers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MustcaL Wor LD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rurvus pracncapens Lp Pcs | Dodwell wrote a treatise on the lawfulness 
of Instrumental Music in Holy Offices. Macaulay, in his History of 
England (vol. viii. p. 461) thus speaks of him :—‘' He defended the 
use of instrumental music in public worship on the ground that the 
notes of the organ had a power to counteract the influence of 
devils on the spinal marrow of human beings.” 

C. D. D.—The book enquired for was brought out at D’Almaine and 
Co.’s more than twenty years since. We believe it is out of print. 
Essex.—Mr. Owain Ap’Mutton, so tenderly enquired after by our 
correspondent, is at present on the Continent, and, as we hope, will 

return to England this week, or the week following. 

Various CorkESPONDENTS.— We have had numerous letters from corres- 
pondents, enquiring as to the whereabouts of Mr. Owain Ap’ Mutton, 
and desiring to know when the “Muttoniana Column” will be 
resumed. We beg to inform all enquirers that Mr. Ap’ Mutton is at 
this moment somewhere on the Continent ; that in all likelihood he 
will return to London this day ; and that, should he return to London 
this day, it is more than probable that the Muttoniana Column” 
will be continued next week. 
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HE ‘Royal English Opera” (Limited) opens its first season 
this evening at Covent Garden Theatre with Masaniello, a 
French opera, and on Tuesday gives, for its second essay, Martha, 
a work by a Russian composer. Although, from an art point of 
view, this may not be complimentary to the country at large, nor 
apparently encouraging to our native musicians, the Company may 
be defended on the ground that, like the Academie Imperiale de 
Musique and de Danse of Paris, it intends to be cosmopolitan in 
principle, and purports opening its doors to talent from whatever 
source it may come. However, it would have looked {better had 
the Company not rendered their title subject to be called a mis- 
nomer on the very threshold of, the undertaking. Much, indeed, 
will be pardoned them for inaugurating the season with Masaniello, 
perhaps the most popular foreign opera ever produced on the Eng- 
lish stage. A good deal of ‘the success of the performance will 
depend on the new tenor, Mr. Adams, who, according to all we 
hear, is likely to make his way with the public. This is all we will 
venture to affirm at present. Masaniello is an exceedingly trying 
part, in which, if a tenor succeeds, he immediately passes the 
Rubicon of popular favor. Another new tenor, Mr. Herbert 
Bond, makes his debut in Alphonso. Of this gentleman we know 
nothing. Elvira will be sustained by Madame Parepa, and Pietro 
by Mr. Weiss. These parts could \hardly have been entrusted to 
the hands of more competent artists. Moreover, a new mime in 
the person of Mdlle Rose Guiraud, makes her first appearance as 
the dumb girl, Fenella ; so that, in reality, taking into account that 
Auber’s great work will be presented with all the grand scenic 
effects, brilliant and varied costumes, and perfection of mise-en- 
scene, which afforded such general satisfaction throughout the past 
Italian season, a very striking performance may be anticipated. 
But, of course, as we said before, a great deal will |depend on the 
new tenor. : 





On Tuesday next] M. Flotow’s Martha is announced, with 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington as the Lady Henrietta, Madame 
Fanny Huddart as Nancy, Mr. Henry Haigh as Lionel, Mr. 
Alberto Lawrence as Plunkett, and Mr, Henry Corri as Lord 
Tristram. 

M. G. A. Macfarren’s new Opera, entitled Helvellyn, is adver- 
tised for Tuesday, October the 25th, with Mesdames Lemmens 
Sherrington and Parepa, Messrs. Henry Haigh, Alberto Lawrence 
and Henry Corri in the principal parts. The ‘“‘ Opera Company” 
also !promises new works by Messrs. J. L. Hatton, Gounod, 
Benedict, Henry Leslie, Frederick Clay, and Félicien David, 
in addition to which, ‘ works by composers of celebrity and others 
less known to feme, will be brought out as circumstances permit.” 
What we are to understand by all this we shall no doubt find out 
by and bye; in the meantime it must be acknowledged that the 
new ‘ Royal English Opera” makes a very fair show at the out- 
set, and that, with the band, chorus, ‘and ballet corps of 
the Royal Italian Opera, and Mr. “Alfred Mellon as conductor, it 
is entitled to the highest consideration from the public at large. 

exvenane{)qpenene 

USIC is both body and soul, like man who delights in it. 
As to the body, it is beauty in the sphere of sound, or audible 
beauty. But in this very word beauty is implied a soul, a moral 
end and meaning of some sort, a something which makes it of 
interest to the inner life of man, which relates it to our invisible 
and real self.—This beauty, like all other, results from the 
marriage of a spiritual fact with a material form, from the ren- 
dering external and an object of sense what lives in essence only 
in the soul. Here the material part, which is measured sound, 
is the embodiment and sensible representative, as well as the 
reacting cause, of that which we call impulse, sentiment or 
feeling, the spring of all our action and expression. In a word, it 
is the language of the Heart. Not an arbitrary and conventional 
representative, as a spoken or written word is; but a natural, 

invariable correspondence. 

Speech, so far as it is distinct from music, sustains the same 
relation to the Head. Speech is the language of ideas, the 
communicator of thought, the Mercury of the intellectual Olympus 
enthroned in each of us. But behind all thought there is some- 
thing deeper and much nearer life. Thought is passive, involun- 
tary, cold, varying with what it falls upon, like light, a more or 
less clear-sighted guide to us, but not a prompting energy, and 
surely not our very essence, not the source either of any single act 
or of that whole complex course and habit of action which we call 
our character. Thought has no impulse in itself; no more than 
the lungs have. Out of the heart are the issues of life. Its loves, 
its sentiments, its passions, its prompting impulses, its irresistible 
attractions, its warm desires and aspirations :—these are the 
masters of the intellect, if not its law; these people the blank 
consciousness with thoughts innumerable ; these, though involun- 
tary in one sense, are yet the principle of Will in us, and are the 
spring of all activity, and of all thought too, since they in fact 
strike out the light they see to act by. 

The special moments and phases of this active principle we call 
emotions. And Music, which we hold to be its natural language, 
has for its very root and first principle, and is actually born of, 
motion. Sound is generated by motion; Rhythm is measured 
motion ; and this is what distinguishes Music from every other 
Art of expression. Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Poetry too, 
and Prose are all quiescent ; they address us in still contemplation. 
But music is all motion, and it is nothing else. And so in its 
effects ; it does not rest that we may contemplate it, but it hurries 
us away with it; our very first intimation of its presence is that 
we are moved by it; its thrilling finger presses down some secret 
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spring within us, and instantly the soul is on its feet with an 
emotion. Painting and Sculpture give you the idea of an emotion 
without directly moving you. And if speech can raise or quell a 
passion, it is because there is kneaded into all speech a certain 
leaven of the divine fire called music. The same words and 
sentences convey new impressions with every honest change of 
tone and modulation in the speaker’s voice; and when he rises to 
anything like eloquence, do you not feel beneath all his articulate 
utterances a certain buoyant rhythmical substratum of pure tone, 
on which his words ride, as the ship rides on the ocean, borrowing 
its chief eloquence from that? ‘Take out the consonants, which 
break up his speech, and the vowels flow on musically. How often 
will the murmur of a devout prayer overcome a remote hearer 
with more of a religious feeling than any apprehension of the 
distinct words could, if he stood nearer ! 

Music is a universal language, subtly penetrating all the walls 
of time and space. Itisno more local than the mathematics, 
which are its impersonal Reason, just as Sound is its body, and 
Feeling or Passion is its soul. The passions of the human heart 
are radically alike, and answer to the same tones everywhere and 
always, except as they may be undeveloped. And music even has 
power to develope them like an experience of life; it can convey a 
foretaste of moods and states of feeling yet in reserve for the soul, 
of loves which never yet have met the object formed to call them 
out. A musical composition is the best expression of its author's 
inmost life. No persons in ali history are so intimately known 
and felt to those that live away from them or after them as are 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Bellini and others 
to those who enter into the spirit of their musical works. For 
they have each bequeathed the very wine of his peculiar life in 
this form, sparkling still the same as often as it is opened to the 
. air. The sounds’may effervesce in each performance, but they 
may be woke to life again at any time: so it is with the passions 
and emotions which first dictated the melodious creations. Hence 
it is that great composers have almost no biography except their 
music. Theirs is a life of deep interior sentiment, of ever active 
passion and affection, of far-reaching aspiration, rather than of 
ideas or of events; theirs is the wisdom of love; their belief is 
faith, the felt creed of the heart ; and they dwell in the peculiar 
element of that, in the wondrous tone-world, communicating all 
the strongest, swiftest, and most delicate pulsations of their 
feelings to the ready vibrations of wood, or metal, or string, which 
propagate themselves through the equally ready vibrations of the 
air and of every other medium, till they reach the chambers of the 
ear, and set in motion chords more sensitive, that vibrate on the 
nervous boundary between matter and the soul, and there what 
was vibration becomes sound, and the hearer has caught the spirit 
of the composer. 

Yes, the whole soul of a Beethoven thrills through your soul 
when you have actually heard one of those great symphonies! 
There is no other communion of so intimate a nature possible as 
that which operates through music. Intimate and yet most 
mystical ; intimacy not profaned by outward contact of famili- 
arity; but a meeting and communing of the ideal one with 
another, which never grows familiar. Why is it, but because in 
sentiment the tendency always is to unity, while thought for ever 
separates and differentiates? Feeling communicates by sympathy 
‘or fellow-feeling the earth round. And music is its common 
language, which admits no dialects, and means the same in Europe 
and America. Light corresponds to thought, and light is changed 
and colored by every medium through which it shoots, by every 
surface which reflects it. Sound, or, which is the same thing, 


measured motion or vibration, corresponds to Feeling; and its 
vibrations are passed on through every medium unchanged, except 





as they grow fainter. Light is volatile, but sound is constant; so 
it is when you compare thought with feeling, which last comes 
more from the centre where all souls are one. 

Music is religious and prophetic. She is the real Sybil, chanting 
evermore of Unity. Over wild, waste oceans of discord floats her 
silvery voice, the harbinger of love and hope. Every genuine 
strain of music is a serene prayer, or bold, inspired demand to be 
united with all at the Heart of all things. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 


I threatened you and your readers last week with a detailed ac- 
count of M. Mermet’s new opera, Roland & Roncevaux, produced 
at the Opéra in¥great state, on the 3rd instant. On reconsider- 
ation, I think it better’ not to keep my word, as I am of opinion 
that the new opera is not worth so much pains. The artistic his- 
tory of M. Mermet is sufficiently curious. Some eighteen years 
ago an opera in three ‘acts, called David, words by MM. Alexandre 
Soumet and Félicien David, music by M. Mermet, was performed 
at the Versailles theatre, and, thanks to the talents and exertions 
of Madame Stoltz, who sustained the principal character and took 
a great interest in the young composer, was very favorably received. 
A few years before David was produced M. Mermet wrote, in con- 
junction with M. Carmouche, an opera entitled La Banniere du 
Roi. From that time M. Mermet preserved a most religious 
silence, either because he had lost all confidence in himself, or that 
he could not get his operas accepted. I am informed that Roland 
& Roncevauz} was written fifteen years ago, and that during all 
that period M. Mermet and his friends have been thundering at the 
doors of the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique. If so, it is time that 
he should obtain access. And yet his fate is not harder than many 
of your English{composers, and of renown, too, who have been kept 
out of the Royal English Opera by the poreeeme < two Irish 
composers, Messrs. Balfe and Wallace. It is to be hoped that the 
new ‘ Limited ” Company will not limit their composers after the 
fashion of the late joint-managers, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison. But to return to M. Mermet. 

I told you last week how much curiosity and interest had been 
created about the new work. M. Mermet ‘Be hosts of friends. 1 
told you, too, what kind of success it had achieved and the part 
the Emperor had taken in the display by sending for the composer 
to his box at the end of the third act, and complimenting him on 
the reception his opera had met with. There was, nevertheless, a 
diversity ihe oe as to the merits of the music, and the Parisian 
aristarchs been by no means enthusiastic in its praise. Nearly 
all agree that there is scarcely a trace of originality in the music. 
and that it is anything but tuneful. The martial strains are by 
far the most striking parts of the score, and on this account the 
third act is incomparably the best, some of the morceauz being 
exciting and inspiriting to a degree. 

M. Mermet has been his own poet on the present occasion, an: 
this attempt to secure the double laurel-crown—which had never 
before been aimed at by any of the t composers—has met with 
the severest yy the hands of some of Pe judges. It 
a to me as if the libretto was no disgrace to the “ partition,” 
ou to my thinking M. Mermet shows to greater advantage as a 

¢ than as a musician. Roland & Roncevauz is only deficient as 
an opera-book because the female characters are not made suffici- 
ently prominent ; but this is a fault in Masaniello, Mose in Egitto, 
and Guillaume Tell. I shall not give you the story of the opera at 
any length. It is foundedon alegend of the Paladin Roland, nephew 
of Charlemagne. When the curtain goes up the young and beau- 
tiful chdtelaine Alde is about to be betrothed to Count Ganelon, 
whom, in place of loving, she hates and despises. She loves Roland, 
whom she has never seen, for the splendour of his fame, and when 
he arrives at the castle near the Pyrenees, where the ceremony was 
being celebrated, preceding the great Emperor, who was boun¢l 
against the infidels at Saragossa, no wonder that her love is in- 
flamed and that she takes an early occasion to inform the hero of 
the ardour of her affection; Jand no wonder that the mighty 
Paladin himself, under the circumstances, should eon bi os 
lids to the ground, acknowledged the omnipotence of master Cupid, 
and broken the oath sworn to his sword Durandal of never vielding 
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his heart to woman. When the army arrives at Saragossa and the 
treaty of peace is concluded, Ganelon, now fired with jeclousy, 
conspires with the Emir to way-lay Roland in a defile, the valle 
of Roncevaux, which is accordingly done and the hero sacrificed. 
The Emperor arrives only in time to see his nephew expiring, but 
it is some consolation that he has killed Ganelon, the traitor, before 
he received his own death wound. This brief sketch, or rather 
outline, may afford some idea of the pomp and circumstance upon 
which the plot is founded. 

The execution of the music was far from irre ble, and 
indeed not one of the singers made anything like a hit. M. 
Gueymard looked big enough for any Paladin, and stormed his 
loudest in vain to create any interest for his part. M.Cazaux, as the 
traitor Ganelon, and M. Warot, as the herdsman, had not arduous 
characters assigned them. The couplets, however, sung by the last 
named in the third act, produced a good effect. Madame Gueymard 
appeared as the chdtelaine, Madlle. De Maesen as Saida, the Emir’s 
daughter, and M. Belval as the Archbishop Turpin, perhaps the 
best sustained character in the opera. Indeed M. Belval, with his 
great height and imposing figure, looked admirable as the Arch- 
bishop, while the depth and volume of his voice was favorable to 
the gravity of the part. Having, #8 I pag ure your readers 
sufficient information about M. Mermet’s moderate work, I shall 
proceed to matters of more interest. 

The distribution of the principal parts in the Africaine have 
been settled definitively up to the Y igen time. It is as follows: 
—Vasco da Gama, M. Naudin; Don Pedro (Grand Amiral), M. 
Belval ; Nelasko, M. Faure; Le Grand Inquisiteur, M. Aubin ; 
Don Alvar, M. Warot; Selica (Reine de M ), Malle. 
Marie Sax ; Inés, Mdlle. Marie Battu. All I know about the book 
is, that the scene in the first two acts lies at Lisbon—the first act 
taking place in the Hall of the Grand Council and the second in 
the prison where Vasco da Gama is incarcerated ; in the third act 
on board a vessel at sea ; and in the last two acts in Africa. After 
all there is a deficiency in the score of the Africaine. Meyerbeer 
had not written the ballet music when he died. Indeed, according 
to his usual custom, he put off composing the dances until the 
rehearsals had commenced. It was proposed—wherefore, the 
Parisian Gods only know—that the task of supplying this want— 
the ballet was to have played an important part in the Africaine— 
should be entrusted to M. Saint-Léon, but M. Fétis put his direct 
veto thereupon, and suggested that two of the principal choruses 
should be poereet to a divertissement ; which means nothing more 
than that the balierines should dance to the singing of the chorus. 
This, of course, was not what Meyerbeer intended, but anything 


was preferable to ee g music by another composer, or rather |, 


by no composer, and Meyerbeer’s music should no more be meddled 
with than any sacred relic bequeathed by saintship or genius to 
posterity. M. Fétis holds out the flattering hope that the 
Fi som may be ready for production early in March. In London 

. Fétis could have it y by December. They manage these 
things very differently in Paris. 

Madame Marie Gennetier debuted on Wednesday (yesterday 
week) at the Opéra-Comique, in the Songe d'une Nuit d'été of 
Ambroise Thomas, and had a great success. Ido not remember 


as Mdlle. Préty, as a chanteuse légére. She is now an accomplished 
artist, with a voice of unusual brilliancy, great facility and extent, 
while her acting is full of intelligence. I was so surprised and im- 
ressed that I shall not venture to say any more about Madame 
netier, fearing that I should have to swallow my own words. 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 

Mdlle. Adelina Patti has ap at the Italiens in the 
Sonnambula, with M. Naudin as Elviro and Signor Antonucci as 
Rodolfo. I will not say what nearly all the journalists say—and 
will go on saying for twenty years, if the singer keeps the stage so 
long—that her voice has gained in strength and sweetness and that 
she sings better than last year. This style of criticism was tried 
on Signor Gardoni, until Signor Gardoni laughed at himself. 
Moreover, if Mdlle. Patti improves so much every year, there must 
have been room for improvement, and what becomes of the critic’s 
eulogy when she.first appeared. All I know is that Mdlle. Patti 
charmed me infinitely by her earnest and most natural acting, and 
that her singing—not to say it profanely—was divine. Signor 
Fraschini has appeared in Lucia, with Madame de la Grange as 





|spiration. It was natural to expect 





‘Lucy, Signor Zacchi as Henry Ashton and Signor Antonucci as 


. -Mario is positively en, 

or three months. The subscribers to the It 

Spanish capital cried out so lustily for the great tenor that M. 
Bagier had not the heart to refuse. Now, I am inclined to think 
the non-engagement of Mario up to the present time was but a ruse 
of the director, in order that he might gain more credit from the 
subscribers who, he _ eget would naturally _ for the 
greatest living master of song and, in some respects, of acting. 

o The Gazette des Etrangers informs me that a pe was 
given by Rossini, on the 24th of last month, at his villa, in honor 
of M. Fétis, There were present Doctor and Madame Conneau, 
MM. Mocquard and Carafa, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, &., &c. 
Auber was invited but was prevented from ing by 
indisposition. ‘There was a concert in the evening, and the 
members of the Italian Commission who were en to transmit 
to Rossini the medal struck in his honor at Florence, on the 
occasion of the fétes at Pesaro, were present. 

Paris, Oct. 13. 


ond we, lnk vB go fo Mails dos 
In 


Montaa@ve SxHoor. 
MILAN. 
(From our own C ident. ) 

The Autumn season of the Regio Theatre ‘‘ Canobbiana” 
commenced on tember 14th with Pedrotti’s opera Isabella 
D’Aragona, but with little success, On the first evening the 
theatre was crowded by an audience evidently disposed to give the 
work a friendly reception, and in fact, the composer was out 
ten, or a dozen times; but I must account for this by the 
presence of a numerous body of his friends, who on the first night 
mustered in strong force, as on the succeeding evenings, the 
thermometer of enthusiasm went down most sensibly, making me 
feel the want of another opera more suited to the means of the 
company en , and more grateful to the ears of the auditory. 
The artists did what they could with most ungrateful parts, to 
give the slightest effect to which singers should have lungs of iron 
and throats of bronze, inasmuch as throughout the entire score the 
music is written for the extreme limits of every voice. 

In the [plot of the opera there are all the elements of the old 
romantic school, for instance, the country, the monks, the 
monastery, the procession, the oath, the dagger, the prison, the 
flight, the surprise, the moonlight, and” catastrophe ; but 
common sense and logic can nowhere be traced. *'The opera is 
written in a prologue and tw> acts, and was composed expressly 
for the theatre ‘‘ Vittorio Emanuele” at Turin eight years since ; 
and there it was lauded to the skies, had a long run, and was 

played at the smaller theatres in Turin with much 

success; but there is a great difference between the musical taste of 
‘the ‘* Turinese” and the “ Milanese” public, for here an opera to 
6 muster must. contain something more than shouting and noise. 
Perseveranza, the principal paper in Milan, in speaking of 

the new opera says,—'‘ we have on many occasions had to praise 
Pedrotti! for his talent and devoted passion for his art, and have 
_always placed him among the few—the very few—who will maintain 
the honor of Italian music by his taste and the solid quality of lis 


,scoring; and in his comic operas we have always found -him 
this lady, who, it appears, came out at the Opéra some years ago | i ~ 


piquante, original, full of joyous freshness and with abundant in- 
much from the composer who 
has written Fiorina and Tutti in Maschera in the comic style, and 


the grand opera of Mazeppa, but we were perce disappointed, 


and the reception that Isabella D'Aragona has met with here must 
convince both author and composer how many myriads of notes 
have. been thrown to the winds. However, we must bear in mind 
that this ore was written some since, before the grand 
revelation of Faust had been made; perhaps then it would have 
been supportable; but now, certainly not.” : 

The most worthy features of the opera are the overture—which 
by the way is magnificently scored—and a quartette at the end of 
the prologue, but which was so noisily sung by all the artista, that 
its beauties were destroyed. The baritone shouts for vengeance, 
the tenor for mercy, and the monk, who should utter words of 
peace, shouts louder than the others. There is a great want of 
originality observable throughout the opera, and I ari sure it can 
never become popular with the Milanese public. _ 

The opera was played for seven nights only. On the third night 
the baritone, Signor Cotagni, was to ill too sing; on the fifth night 
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the tenor, Signor Antoni, was knocked up, and no wonder, with 
music written so high. On both these occasions (as they have , 
only a single neay of artists) the theatre was , and for 
the remaining two nights another tenor was found tosupply Signor 
Antoni’s place. It seems to usa disgrace to the management— 
who receive from Government annually 300,000 francs (£12,000) 
—that they should open a Royal Theatre for a season with a single 
com W cetliin oo ‘that! tdhna uni one cinger Galle ly thn 
theatre must be closed. ‘This was the case in the Spring season, 


and the theatre remained closed upwards of ten nights on account | 


of the indisposition of the tenor. 

The Werther of Signor Gentili is in active rehearsal, and will 
be a, produced, but in the meantime, as Isabella D’ Aragona 
would not draw, the management have brought out the well-worn 
Traviata, which, with Signora Elvira Demi as the heroine, has 
drawn large audiences ; but on the second night of its representation 
it was performed minus the music of the baritone, who was 
indisposed, another example of the evil effects of a theatre with a 
— company. 

t the Carcano Donizetti's Gemma di Vergy has taken place of 
Roberto il Diavolo, but, not making any success, was withdrawn 
after three x, verge. and the theatre is now closed for 
—_. It is, however, announced to re-open in November with 

erdi’s Ballo in Maschera and Lucia di Lammermoor, for which 
the following company are en. :—Tenor and soprano, Signor 
and Signora Ponti dell’ Armi, contralto, Madame ire, and 
baritone, Signor Baraldi. Signora Siebs is re-engaged at this 
theatre for the carnival season as the prima donna assoluta. At 
the Teatro Re we have Italian comedies, &c., under the direction 
of Signor Ernesto Rossi, the young and celebrated actor. ‘The 
theatre is nightly crowded. Among other pieces, Ruy Blas, I 
Padre Prodigo, and an Italian version of S *s Hamlet have 
been produced. At the Teatro Radegonda we have the “ Ghost,” 
and at the Theatres Fossati, Stadera, Commenda, and the new 
theatre Re, sensation pieces after the ‘‘ Victoria” style. ARGUS. 

Turtn.—The theatre Vittorio Emanuele opened with Bellini’s 
Pirata, which made a terrible fiasco. Since then Jl Trovatore 
has been produced with Mdlle. as Leonora, Signor 
Zacometti as Manrico, and Signor Cima as Il Conte di Luna, 
and has created a perfect furor. Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera has 
ne produced, with Madame Palmieri as Amalia, and pleased 
greatly. 

LEanorn.—The theatre Goldoni commenced its season on the 
2nd instant with Norma, supported by Madame Ronzi, as the 
Druidess, Mdlle. Clara Barnett as Adalgisa, and Signor Belardi as 
Pollio, making an immense success. 

—o-— 

Mr. Acuttar’s first performance of Pianoforte Music this 

season takes place at his residence this day. 


MbLLe. Victorre BaLre.—The marriage of Mdlle. Victoire, 
youngest daughter of M. W. Balfe, Esq., to Don José Bernardino 
Fernandez de Velasco, Duke de Frias, was celebrated at the chapel 
of the Spanish embassy by the Very Rev Dr. Hearn, on Wednesday. 
After a déjeunér at the house of the bride’s father, the duke and 
= left for Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent, en route to the 

outinent. 


M. Jutuien’s Concerts.—These very admirable: entertainments 
continue to attract crowded audiences nightly to Her Majesty's 
Theatre; but M. Jullien does not therefore abide by his old pro- 
omg nor cease to procure other attractions. A ‘* Mendelssohn 

ight” has been given with eminent success, and Mr. Santley, 
recently engaged, has been singing some pular songs with the 

test possible effect. Mdlle. Liebhardt, M. Lotto and Malle. 

iot de Beauvoisin vary their pieces continually, the instru- 
mental neces, such as symphonies, overtures, grand 
selections, as well as the dance music, also undergoing frequent 
change. Only the Danish Band continues to perform the Danish 
fantasia, “‘ Danske Toner,” which they introduced the first: night of- 
their ap ce, and the Danish National vocalists still sing the 
National song ‘‘ Et Bondebryllup ” and sing and dance the Jutland 
National song and dance. The season will be brought to a 
termination on ‘Tuesday with M. Jullien’s Benefit, and on Wed- 
nesday a grand Bal d’Opera will take place. 





oe 
‘his application to music. 


WENZEL GAEHRICH.* 


Tue above artist, who had long been pensioned, died in Berlin 
on the 15th September last. 

He was born on the 16th September, 1794, at Cersowitz, in 
Bohemia, a country in which, as weall know, music is very much 
cultivated. In his seventh year he had a violin given him. ‘The 
schoolmaster of the place, who was at the same time organist, 


9 such 
clarionet, the horn, and (with the help of a small chair) the double 
bass. Without understanding aught of the theory of composition, 
he com moreover, dances, which were played, and to which 
ced. His scholastic studies suffered a great deal from 
} In his nineteenth year, he went to 
Leipsic, where he began to study law. But it was music which 
was destined to support him, in consequence of his being the son 
of ts without means. ‘When he was sufficiently advanced to 
undergo his — as Cones pay! hy money was 
wanting t6 pay the n costs, a place in the Leipsi 
orchestra being offered him at the time, she accepted it. Tn the 
year 1825, he entered the Royal Capelle, Berlin, and, in 1846, was 
promoted to be the director of the ballet music. He composed 
several quartets, symphonies, and cantatas ; two operas, not known 
to the public; songs and quartets for male voices, as well as the 
following grand and ballets, all represented at the Royal 
Opera-house, Berlin: Die Seerduber (S acts); Don Quixote 
2 acts); Die Liebesinsel (2 acts); Der Tiirkische Arzt A act) 
Dorfschneider (1 act) ; Paul und Virginia (1 act); Harlekin. 
Zauberpritsche (1 act); Aladin, oder die Wunderlampe (3 acts) ' 
and Harlekins Weihnachts Abendtheuer (3 acts). 


—_o—— 


Her Mausesty’s THEATRE.—A short series of performances of 
Italian Opera, with Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Grossi, Signor 
Gardoni, Signor Bossi, and Mr. Santley, as principal vocalists, is 
announced to be given at this theatre, to commence on Monday 
week. Directly the Italian performances are concluded the 
“‘ Royal English Opera,” under the direction of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison, commences operations. 


Mr. Ratpx Wixkrxson, of the Opera di Camera, who has been 
confined to his bed with a severe attack of gastric fever, and whose 
condition was at one time such as to excite grave apprehensions, is 
proceeding slowly, though, we are happy to say, surely, towards 
recovery. 

Crystat Patace.—The first of The Winter Concerts took place on 
Saturday last, and was numerously attended. The performance of 
Beethoven's Symphony in C minor was highly satisfactory. The 
“ Brisk Dance,” from the Cantata of Kenilworth, composed by Mr, 
Sullivan, was effectively rendered and much approved. There was a 
new overture by Ambrose Thomas, the instrumentation of which, in 
some parts, was exceedingly brilliant. In the vocal performances, 
Mdlle. Leibhart created quite a furor with the favourite « Cuckoo 
Song,” which received an encore. Great credit is also due to Madam 
Veralli, who sang “Non piu Mesta” with much brilliancy and 
finish, and was unanimously recalled. The concert was held in the 
enclosed department, which has been refitted and much improved. 
The orchestra presented a very pretty appearance, being tastefully 
arranged with ferns, etc., interspersed with statuary. 

Hackyey.—The announcement of “ An Evening at the Pianoforte ” 
by Mrs. John Macfarren attracted a large audience to the Manor 
Rooms, Hackney, on Wednesday last, who exhibited a manifest 
appreciation and unqualified enjoyment of the admirable programme 
provided for their entertainment. The accomplished pianist gave 
with her accustomed brilliancy and artistic expression, a selection from 
the pianoforte works of Bach, Beethoven, Hummel, Gounod, Thalberg, 
&c., and was rapturously applauded throughout the evening; but 
more particularly afer her execution of a fantasia of Prudent, and 
Brissac’s caprice “ The Babbling Brook.” Miss Marian Walsh con- 
tributed four vocal pieces, and sang with much effect Mrs. John 
Macfarren’s ballad “ One Year,’ and a Scotch song, in which she met 
with the compliment of an encore. 





* From the Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung. 
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Tux Broapwoop anp CotLarp VoLuNnreEers.—A match of unusual 
interest took place at Wormwood Scrubs on Saturday last, between the 
No. 8 (Broadwood) Company Queen’s (Westminster) Rifle Volunteers, 
and the No. 5 (Collard) Company of the 20th (North West) 
Middlesex Rifles. The companies consist exclusively of the employées 
of the celebrated pianoforte makers, John Broadwood and Sons and 
Collard and Collard respectively. Each company has not only a high 
reputation for shooting, but we believe the Broadwood company has 
never sustained a defeat. These circumstances gave special import- 
ance to the match, and attracted many hundreds of spectators to the 
Scrubs. Each company was represented by 12 men, the ranges were 
200, 500, and 600 yards, 5 shots at each, and the targets and scoring 
those of Wimbledon, 1864. At the 200 yard range the Broadwood 
company gained 3 marks over their opponents, increased their lead to 
17 marks at 500 yards, and at the first round at 600 yards were 19 
marks a-head. Fortune then turned, and the Collard company 
gradually reduced the lead till at the end of the 4th round, at 600 
yards, the two companies were an exact tie. The excitement now 
became intense, and each shot was eagerly watched by the partisans of 
both sides, The last and decisive round probably displayed the best 
shooting of the day, and at its termination a tremendous cheer 
announced the victory of the Broadwood company, which thus added 
another laurel to its well earned fame. The scores are given below. 
After the match the rs ee and their friends adjourned to the 
Rifle Pavilion, and partook of a substantial hot supper, literally pro- 
vided by Captain Rose, of the Broadwood company, who was in the 
chair and supported by Ensign Black as vice-chairman. After drinking 
the usual loyal toasts, and success to the volunteer movement, the 
company broke up :— 

Tue ‘ Broapwoop’ Company. 
Total 
200 Yards. 500 Yards. 600 Yards. Marks. 


Ensign Black 8 85 


Sergeant Anderson ..... bute 
Sergeant Walmesley 
Private R. Heath 

Private Dyke ........ 
Private Parkinson ...... 
Private Buist ...ccccscsseoee 
Private Cook 

Private J. Thomas 

Private M. Baxter .. 
Private 8. Thomas 
Private Henderson ......... 11 


a ae, sepinddiptuoveticaetakepsaacaceres 390 
Tue ‘ CoLLARD’ CoMPANY. 


Total 
200 Yards. 500 Yards. 600 Yards. Marks. 
Ensign Osborn.......sseesee 
Sergeant Garnett.......-+... 
Private Page 
Private Chamberlain 
Corporal Scotten’...........+ 
Lance-Corporal Rendell ... 
Private Hembrow 
Private Clough 
Private Kersey 
Private Gurr 
Private W. Bustard 
Sergeant Williams 


Dustin.—The usual weekly concert at the Dublin Exhibition was 
given on Friday night, October 7, and notwithstanding the very great 
attraction of the Italian Opera at the Theatre Royal, the building was 
crowded. The principal feature of the concert was Madame Ellen 
Williams Revile’s singing of the cavatina, “ Robert toi que j’aime,”— 
which she rendered with remarkably fine effect, calling forth the 
warmest applause of the numerous audience. Madame Reville also 
sang “ The harp that once” with pathos and expression. At its con- 
clusion an encore was called for by the audience, when she substituted 
“ Rich and rare,” which she gave with equally fine effect.—Freeman’s 
Journal, October 8. 

Mexico.—The first opera given by the Italian company was JI 
Trovatore, the principal singers being Madame Mario-Celli, Madlle 
Sulzer, Mazzolini, and Ottaviani, all cf whom were loudly applauded. 


Liverpoot.—The eighth subscription concert of the Philharmonic 
Society took place last night, the performances including Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and a miscellaneous selection. Of the Stabat Mater as a 
whole the performance was fully equal, if not superior, to those of 
recent years, and the apparently easy, but practically difficult, “ Kia 
Mater” was sung much better in tune than we have heard it on 
previous occasions, and the splendid finale with its elaborate scoring, 
both for voices and instruments, was delivered with a most commend- 
able degree of roundness and steadiness. Mdlle. Titiens was perhaps 
never in better voice, and singing as she invariably does to the very 
best of her abilities, the result was, as may be imagined, absolute 
perfection. Such was the effect of the “ Inflammatus” that, notwith- 
standing the obvious impropriety of encoring music of such a character, 
it was enthusiastically recalled (?), and of course repeated. Malle. 
Grossi, who took the contralto part, was successful in the duet “ Qui 
est Homo,” and the air ‘‘Fac ut portem ;” but in the less arduous 
part she undertook in the two quatuors, owing to a want of knowledge 
of the music, she was not nearly so accurate as could have been desired, 
but as a whole her singing was very nice. Signor Gardoni, as might 
have been expected, was much too weak for his work, and although 
the great air “ Cujus animam ” was transposed to suit his voice, it was 
not an entire success. In the concerted music he was heard to no 
better advantage, being occasionally even out of tune. Mr. Santley 
sang the bass music very well indeed, as may be imagined, and found 
the part not so low for him as might have been thought; indeed, he 
came out with his bottom F very roundly, and his tempo was very 
sound in the air “ Pro peccatis.” Of the orchestral and choral features 
ot the performance we have already spoken favorably. A little more 
unanimity as to pronunciation would have been desirable, as it was 
evidently not clearly understood whether the Latin was to have the 
English or, as customary, the Italian accent. This was very apparent 
in the trying unison of the “ Eia Mater.” Though the second part 
-contained music rather of a page than a classical character, there 
were at least three pieces suited to the place and the occasion.. The 
first of these, Haydn’s symphony in D, was well received ; the second, 
“The Benediction of the Poniards,” from the Huguenots, went well ; 
and the third, the rondo from Cenerentola, ‘‘ Non piu mesta,” sung by 
Mdlle. Grossi, helped to give a stamp of superiority to a second part, 
disfigured by such trumpery (?) as ‘“‘La donna e mobile” and 
“ Parigi o cara,” the former sung by Signor Gardoni, and the latter 
only tolerably executed by the same singer, in concert with Malle. 
Sinico, a lady who had previously made her débét in “ Ah, fors e lui.” 
This lady is not, we fancy, destined to become a great singer; she, 
nevertheless, sang with considerable taste and power the air and 
recitative. A new song by Benedict, taken from his opera (?) Richard 
Coeur de Lion, which is a very fine work, was superbly sung by Mdlle. 
Titiens; and Mr. Santley gave the popular “ Stirrup Cup,” which 
was encored. The chorus sang a four-part song, “Autumn,” by Mr. 
J. L. Hatton; and a rather pretty overture to Xacarilla, by Marliani, 
brought the concert to a close. Mr. Hermann conducted as usual, but 
the band, though steady in some places, was the reverse in others. 
The brass was, however, very well behaved, and was not too obtrusive 
in the fortes.—Liverpool Datly Courier, Oct 12. 


Dusiin.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Our limited opera season 
came toaclose on Saturday night, Fidelio being performed for the 
benefit of Mdlle. Tietjens. Although the opera is not very popular 
here, the house was crowded to excess. Mdlle. Tietjens was all that 
could be desired, her matchless histrionic and vocal powers being 
tested to the utmost in the difficult part of Leonora, so well suited to 
the peculiar bent of her genius. At the end of the first act she was 
called before the curtain, and received quite an ovation, bouquets being 
thrown to her until the queen of the lyric tragedy was almost sur- 
rounded by them. Mr. Santley’s grand voice and admirable singing of 
the difficult music of Pizarro elicited general applause, and Signor 
Gardoni, as Florestan—notwithstanding his vocal deficiency—sang the 
music with taste and feeling. Mdlle. Sinico and Mr, Swift evidently 
had but short notice of their share in the opera, for it was quite ap- 
parent that they knew very little about the music. This was especi- 
ally noticeable in the concerted parts, destroying to a certain extent 
the effects which the great master’s work never fails to produce. At the 
conclusion of the opera Mdlle. Tietjens was again loudly called for, 
and on coming forward was received with uproarious cheers and other 
demonstrations from all parts of the house; my noisy friends, the 
olympians, being more vehement than ever. And thus ends our few 
nights of pleasure, called, through courtesy, the opera season, 
by yours, Pit Purcet. 


Monicu.—According to report, the direction of the Conservatory of 
Music is to be confided to Herr Richard Wagner, whose Fliegender 
Hollénder is announced to be performed in a few days.—Herr Engelken, 
formerly manager of the Stadttheater at Ulm, has been appointed 





manager of the new national theatre here. 
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SepasTiaAN Bacu.—“ J. 8S. Bach,” says a modern writer, in a volume 
of lectures on musical history, “‘ was beyond all question a great and 
original genius, one of those men born but at rare intervals, and reared 
only in particular conditions of the world. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to deny that his music is deficient in some element necessary 
to make it intelligible, and therefore acceptable to the unlearned 
hearer.” Without undertaking to enter into a disquisition on the 
propriety or the reverse of this observation, we may safely admit that 
the fact of the infrequent performance in public of such an Oratorio as 
the Grosse Passions Musik, is in some sort a proof of the correctness of 
the assertion as to its inappreciability by the masses; but on the other 
hand, even a quarter of a century ago, there were writers bold enough 
to contend for the entire performance of the Passions Musik, and strong 
in the belief, that in course of time (though still waiting for many a 
long year), Sebastian Bach would be generally appreciated and admired. 
The Grosse Passions Musik (Messiah), according to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, is an Oratorio in the primitive sense of the term, being in 
its form essentially dramatic: it describes the last days of our Saviour 
on this earth, and is interspersed with chorales performing the same 
office as the chorus in the Greek Tragedy. “One of these,” says a 
cleyer but eccentric writer (in a valuable periodical many years extinct), 
is‘ of more worth than the whole of such an effeminate and whining 
production as Spohr’s Crucifizion, which had been so extravagantly 
bepraised by certain critics, and which has not the merit of novelty to 
recommend it. The double chorus in E minor, at the beginning of the 
Passions Musik, is, both in design and execution, the grandest, the 
most productive of sublime and holy feeling of any we are acquainted 
with. The choruses throughout the work are all equally fine in their 
several styles, the ad lib. and accompanied recitatives are magnificent 
both in expression. and modulation; and the airs possessing all the 
beauties which we have attempted to describe, are worthy of equal 

raise.” M. Fetis, in his Biographie Universelle, consid Passi 





5 the Zi 
Musil one of the vastest musical conceptions that has ever seen the light. 
It is impossible to observe, without the most lively admiration, the 
introduction (in E minor) in the fugued style, where two four-part 
choirs and two orchestras unite in movements of a complicated and 
highly scientific form, with both elegance and facility ; while a third 
choir of soprano voices announce a subject in the shape of a chorale in 
unison, of a simple and noble species. The dramatic and uncommon 
manner, in which Bach has contrived to employ the choir as an inter- 
locutor is not the least worthy of remark. The recitatives possess rare 
beauty and declamatory force; the melodies have a kind of affecting 
melancholy, full, at the same time, of novelties and boldness. To 
conclude, the instrumentation offers combinations of such variety 
az to prove that Bach had in this work better grasped the 
resources of the various instruments than any ther composer. 
As regards the performance or popularity of the works of Bach 
generally, the progress made in the last quarter of a century would 
seem to be discouragingly slow. They are still “ exotics,” and their 
appreciation is yet confined to a circle limited even now, although 
larger than in former times, and consisting of individuals of superior 
musical taste and acquirements. The Passions Musik was last performed 
at St. James’s Hall, by the Bach Society, on the 24th May, 1862. It 
had only been performed once before in London, in 1858. Why should 
the musical public remain content with one performance, in four years, 
S = sublimeet musical work, with few exceptions, that can possibly 

eard ? 


Tae tate Mrs. Woop (Lapy Wituiam Lennox).—“ Mrs. Wood 
was the most eminent cantatrice that ever appeared on the English stage” 
—says Mr. Fry of the New York Daily Tribune—“She was, up to nearly 
the time when Von, Weber was known in London, some thirty-five or 
forty years ago, chiefly occupied with concert-singing and parts in the 
little musical dramas that passed by the name of operas. Her success 
in Der Fieischutz, along with Mr. Braham, was followed by an invita- 
tion to the illustrious composer to visit England and write an opera for 
Drary Lane. He came and occupied himself with some eighteen 
months’ preliminary studies, and produced Uberon, and then died, and 
received the honors of a distinguished funeral in London. The opera 
of Oberon did not prove a success, however, even with Mrs. Wood, and 
notwithstanding the fine music. The overture alone is worth more 
than some operas. The fault lay in the poor libretto—words unfitted 
for music, and scenes of supernatural rubbish, instead of direct dealings 
with the humorous passions. Mrs. Wood, at that time, was in the 
fulness of her musical power, and was gifted with a physique and a 
volume of voice not second to Grisi. She came to this country some- 
where about thirty-four or five. ‘Ihe impression made was not equal 
at first to the expectations formed of her exalted reputation. ‘The 
fault was not hers, but arose from the feebleness or inefficiency of the 
dramatic situations. It was not till Mrs. Wood appeared in a wretched 


not distinct in the tamer passages, which, however, was often a gain 
considering the trash verbally she had to deal with; but in the cham- 
ber scene, where extreme passion, and a very heroic one of despair are 
needed, attended with profuse action and gesticulation, she was probably 
never equalled. We have never seen any one to compare with her. 
The present generation does not know what La Sonnambula musico- 
dramatically is on the stage. (!!) On her third visit to this country, 
Mrs. Wood played Norma, in 1842, in Philadelphia. It was ialiy 
translated for her, and was the first sumptuously illustrated drama, 
musical or otherwise, ever put on the stage in this country. She had 
immense success in it, but circumstances called her back to Europe 
suddenly, and she never appeared in it in New York, In the flaming 
wrath and denunciations of the Druidess, she was on a plane with 
Madame Grisi (!), and the mise en scéne of the American performance 
ecntrasted so magnificently with the a of thé Jialiens at Paris 
that some pone sm who had seen Mrs, Wood in this country were 
sorely disappointed with the opera abroad. Here the stage setting was 
as miniature painting ; there it wasadaub. Mr. Joseph Wood was a 
very fine tenor (!) and his retirement from the stage left a hiatus much 
to be regretted.” ,' 

Mapriv.—The eeason at the Teatro Rossini closed with a brilliant 
performance of Faust, in which Madame Spezia, Tamberlik, and 
Aldighieri were greatly applauded. 

Wansaw.—There is to be an Italian Opera Compan 
the direction of Signor Merelli, Madame Trebelli an 
are already engaged. 


New Yorx.—The present season of the German Operatic Compan 
(manager, Herr Grover, and co:ductor, Herr Anschiitz) opened wi 
M. Gounod’s Faust. 

CasseL. —Félicien David's new opera, Lalla Rookh, has been 
produced, but met with only a succés d’estime. 


BrussEts.—The German operatic company in this capital have been 
doing excellently. Don Juan proved a great success. 


Hanover.—The subscription, started some considerable time since, 
for the purpose of erecting a memofial to Heinrich Marschner, is 
getting on but slowly. It is not very edifying, says a writer in a 
Berlin paper, to reflect that for such a composer the total of the contri- 
butions from the Germans at home as well as those all over the world, 
amounts to no more than three thousand five hundred thalers, and 
that there is not much chance of any additions being made to this 
sum. Notwithstanding this state of affairs, the committee have pro- 
ceeded to carry out their plans. A passage has just been cut through 
a street close to the Theatre. This has placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee a site well adapted for the proposed memorial, and, as the artists 
who will execute the latter give their services for nothing. there is 
every probability that the project will be successfully carried out, 
despite the insignificant amount of the contributions. 


Advertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


here, under 
her husband 








AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the figttering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


IMPORTANT STOCK OF 


MESSRS. LAMBORN COCK, HUTCHINGS, & Co. 
(Late Leaper axp Cock), 


Music Publishers, New Bond Street. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 


Music and Literary Property, will sell by Auction at their House, 47, 
Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side). early in November, the highly important 
stock of Messrs. Lamsory Cock, Hutcutnes, & Co. (who are dissolving partnership), 
consisting of about 36,000 engraved music plates of copyright works of the most 
popular modern composers; editions of the works of the great masters, newly and 
specially arranged ; songs, pianoforte music, an extensive assemblage of popular 
works adapted for tuition, and miscellaneous music of all kinds. Further particulars 
will be announced. 

#,* Sales of Music and Instruments monthly during the season, commencing in 
November. Consignments, large or small, can be received at any time. 


Just published, price 3s., 











translation of the Sonnambula that her vy neg was felt. (Qy.) Her 
level singing was not of the first order; her enunciation of words was 
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Just published, price 3s., 
“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 

Compésed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 





HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher's celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


As Performed at he Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 
HERR ERNEST HARTMAN, 

Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Bung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of THz GLEE axD OPERA UNION; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s., 


“WHERE IS HE;” 


SONG, 
Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composgp By CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 


POLKA MAZURKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composep By CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just pub‘ished, price 4s., 
Played every where and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained the above C: "s popular M de Concert, 


P 


“Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. 








ile Just published, price 3s., 
THE BOORT SCHOTTISHE,” 
: Handsomely Ilustrated, 


Dedicated to Mrs. Henry Godfrey, 
(Of Boort, Australia), 


Composep sy GEORGE EVANS LABERTOUCHE. 
London: Doncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





Price 3s. 

With a Portrait of Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA" 

:Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
BR. ANDREWS. 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNAVAL OF VENICE,” 
48 SUNG BY 
MDLLE, CARLOTTA PATTI. 
ComPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


DANISH MUSIC. 
Just published, price 3s., 


MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
4S PLAYED BY 
THE BAND OF THE DANISH GUARDS 
aT 
M. JULLIEN'S CONCERTS AT HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


And at the Grand Fetes and Receptions given at the Castle of Altona, Copenhagen, 
on the occasion of the Visit of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
CARL VOGLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 
“MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 
(“ Mein — ist SaeeeR") 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 
Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 


London: Duncan Davisqx & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

Dedicated to Miss Jessie Richmond; 
Comrosep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“AT MORNING'S BREAK” 


(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
DLLE. LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 


Popular Austrian Vocalist every evening at Jullien’s Concerts at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, is published price 3s.,by Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


Street, W. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
se Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingaie), 


Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished suecess. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 
Price 4s, 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Just published, price 3s., 
With a Portrait of MISS ROSE HERSEE. 


“THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN.” 
Portry sy H. HERSEE Esq. 
Musio sy EMILE BERGER. 


“ The song, ‘The Knight and the Maiden,’ by Miss Rose Hersee, met with a 
rE Mies Tose. He joe is silvery and ol tonation good 
ss ‘ersee’s vo! clear ; her 
execution very refined."—Yorkshire Gacette, ‘Sept. 10, ‘1964. ¥ — 


London: Duncan Davisox & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


HIS Ptened Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such d ed success by Se Sempee at bis Concurts ot the Menoret 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Duwoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 









“MARY DEAR,” 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD oom, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
™ li, is published, price 3s., - 
Doxcan a & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA, 


No. I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 


UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMEBS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D'ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. s. 

“The Lily of the Thames egy ” with p Roe accompaniment . 4 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Ki Last), with cornet accompaniment oe 4 
pping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums oo 8 

“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W.M. ... 3 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis ‘Jullien ao 4 


London; Douwxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 








New anv Revisep Epirion. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—Jiustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 


Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











Maison fondee en 1855. 


AGENCE GENERALE DES THEATRES 
DE 
MM. VERGER FILS 
2, RUE ROSSINI, 2 
PARIS. 
AVEC SUCCURSALES 


A Londres, Mi Naples, Bologne, Florence, Vienne, Saint-Pétersbo' 
si face: “Madrid, p> te Nata Bruxell ies. ~_ 





Achat et Vente de Musique 
COSTUMES 
Et tout ce qui concerne le service des théAtres italiens et francais. 
L’Agsnce 0 charge on cutre do sigueles ot faire escomapier tuates sortes 
valeurs, d'acheter endre, le des 
ow te its: tres, prope, immouble, ee. ete. 





AFFAIRES CONTENIEUSES, 


NEW AND POPULAR 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HENRY SMART. 


The sailor boy's mother. Song. Frederic Enoch 
The first nightingale. Song. . Frederic Enoch 
est a wi flowers. 

ong. 


The swallow came ‘again in 
spring. Vocal Duet 


The fisherman's welcome. Song 


WILHELM GANZ. 


Sing, birdie, si Zeila 30 


Sung with immense success by Mapame Panera. 


J. L, HATTON. 


The old brown Bible. Song. B.S. Montgomery 
The elf of the rose. Song . B.S. Montgomery 
The cross of oak, Song B. 8. Montgomery 


CHARLES SALAMAN, 


As I did walk one summer's 
day. Song . Anon, 17th century 3 0 


Sung by Miss Lascetues. 


T’amo d’amor dolcissimo. Romanza. . . 26 
Composed expressly for Mapame Panera. 


BOYTON SMITH. 


Fallen is thy throne, O Israel, 
Sacred song . - Thomas Moore 26 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Song ‘ 





Frederic Enoch 


5. D 
26 
26 
Frederic Enoch 3 § 
26 
V. W. Ellis 26 
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The Ettrick Shepherd 2 6 


Merry bird! Merry bird! Frederic Enoch 26 





SCOTSON CLARK. 


teas bright eyes. Ballad . Henry Hersee 2 6 


Sung with great success by Miss Rose Hensze. 


J. W. CHERRY. 


The sister's return. Vocal duet . 30 
Elfin revels. Vocal duet ; . 80 
Hark! there's music stealing. Vocal duet. . 26 
Silently, silently over the sea, Vocal duet. 30 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BOOSEY AND CO, 3 


NATIONAL EDITION 


Standard English Glers 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, 


NEWLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


UNIFORM WITH BOOSEY & CO.’s EDITION OF THE GLEES OF SIR HENRY BISHOP: 
Price One Penny each Glee; or in Five Parts, One Shilling each; or in 


One Volume, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, lettered, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 6d. 





PART Ll. 


1 Hark! the curfew's solemn sound . T. Attwood. 
2 Hark! the lark at heaven's gate —- Dr. Cooke. 
3 The Red Cross Knight . 62. Se Dr. Callcott. 
4 Come live with me, and be my Tc saa aia 8. Webbe. 

° . Dr. Callcott. 


5 The May Fly 
6 See our oars with feathered spray 
7 The Erl King . ’ 


‘ir J, Stephenson. 
Dr. Callcott. 


8 By Celia's Arbour W. Horsley. 
9 Hail! smiling morn . P R. Spoffroth, 
10 Blow, blow, thou winter wind ° ’ Stevens. 
11 Peace to to the souls of the heroes. Dr. Callcott. 
12 Five times by the taper's light . 8. Storace, 
PiAART 2, 

13 In the lonely vale of streams .  . Dr. Calleott. 


"R, J. 8. Stevens. 


14 Ye spotted snakes 
R. J. S. Stevens. 


15 From Oberon in fairy land ; ° 
16 Are the white hours for ever fled? . 


17 Thy voice,Q Harmony .. S. Webbe. 
18 My dear mistress hada heart . [R. Spofforth. 
19 You gentlemen of England Dr. Callcott. 

W. Knyvett. 


20 The bells of Saint Michael's Tower 

21 With sighs, sweet rose ° A . 
22 Forgive, blest shade e ° ° ‘ 
23 Who comes so dark? 
24 Fair Flora decks 


Dr. Callcott. 
Dr, Calleott. 
Dr. Callcott, 

Danby. 


IPART 8. 
25 Go, idle boy 7° . . Dr. Callcott. 
26 Ye sheghenss, tell me ° ° ° . . TT. Mazzinghi. 
27 How merrily we live . . ions ° M. Este. 


R. J. 8. Stevens. 


28 The cloud-capt towers 
Dr. Callcott. 


29 To all you ladies now on land . 
30 Here's a health to all good _— 


31 How sweet! how fresh! 8. Paxton. 
32 As it fell upon a day . Lord Mornington. 
33 Come, bounteous May ° R. Spoffurth, 
34 Queen of the silver bow . J. Hindle. 
35 Lordly gallants . ° e * Dr. Callcott, 
36 As now the shades ofeve . Dr. Cooke, 


bas. 29 meres | 4, 


37 Sigh no more, ladies . R. J. 8. Stevens, 


38 How sleep the brave . Dr. Cooke. 
39 When winds breathe soft ~ §. Webbe. 
40 Swiftly from the mountain's brow. 8. Webbe. 
41 Marked you her eye of heavenly ae? ? R. Spofforth. 
42 Queen ofthe Valley . ° Dr. Calleott. 
43 Crabbed age and Youth - _R.J. 8. Stevens. 
44 Obirdofeve! . ° - Lord Mornington. 
45 When time was entwining . - Dr. Callcott. 
46 When the toil of day is o'er ° R. J. 8. Stevens. 
47 When Sappho turned the raptured strain e ° J. Danby. 
48 Discord, dire sister 
PART 5. 

49 Desolate is the — of Morna Dr. Calleott. 
50 The Fairies . ° Dr. Calleott. 
51 Glorious Appollo! ° 8. Webbe. 
52 Awake, Aolian Lyre! e . J. Danby. 
53 Since first I saw your face . Thomas Ford. 
54 Breathe soft, ye winds ‘ Paxton. 
55 O happy tair Snield. 


56 It was a Friar of Orders Grey ° ° Dr. Cailcott. 
57 Here in cool grot . ° + Lord Mornington. 
57 When shall we three meet again? ° ° pt M. P. King. 
59 Lightly tread ° . *John Scotland. 
60 Life's bumper Wainwright. 





LONDON: BOOSEY & 0O., HOLLES STREET. 
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NOW READY, 


composed by Artuur SuLLIvan. 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON, 


Iam a Ruler onthe Sea - - 
Sung by Mr. SantTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the ment 
Sleeps - - 

A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - 

NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 


“FAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of sain 1&2 





each - - - att nag 
Callcott’s Donen of Faust Duets 
each - - - 


Callcott’s come toll con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men’s Chorus,’ asaDuet- — - 

Callcott's Soldier's Chorus -_ - 


performed in the Opera. Duet 8s. 6d. 
eae s Grand Concertante Duet 
for two Pianofortes - - - 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante for 
two Performers on one Pianoforte 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 
Favarger Fantasia Tie ae 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - _- 











CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


Musical Publications. 
KENILWORTH, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H, F. Cuorury, Esq. Music 
Price complete 12s, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


2s. 
2s. 


6d, 
6d. 


3s. Od. 


2s. Od. 
2s. Od. 


FROM 


Sung - Mr. Cumminas and Melons cmaene: 


_A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 


5s. Od. 


6s. Od. 


3s. Od. 
3s. Od. 


8s. Od. 


6s. Od, 
4s, Od. 
4s. Od. 
4s. Od. 


CHAPPHLIG & Co., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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